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BEAUTY AND INNOCENCE. 


Innocence and beauty! 
Themes the angels sung, 
Mid the bowers of Eden, 
When the world was young, 
Ere a flower had withered, 
Or a hope had fied, 
Ere a cloud had gathered, 
Or a tear been shed. 


Innocence and beauty! 
Though the world is old, 
And crushed its hopes and flowers, 
In the serpent’s fold, 
The heavens dark above us, 
The earth bedew’d with tears, 
Stull we dream of Eden 
When their light appears. 


Innocence and beauty ! 
What their image gives? 
Childhood, in its gladness, 
Loving all that lives; 
’Tis like spring to nature, 
’Tis like stars to night, 
Hope her rainbow colours 
From childhood’s eye of light. 


(See Plate.) 


BY MRS. 8. J. HALE. 


Innocence and beauty! 
When the curse was felt, 
And manhood’s brow was clouded 
With the gloom of guilt, 
Then mercy, as the token 
Of pardon to our race, 
Left the seal of heaven 
On every fair young face. 


Innocence and beauty! 

How their holy power 
Strengthens timorous duty, 

And gladdens sorrow’s hour ; 
When the soul is weary 

With its wayside cares, 
And life’s path is dreary, 

Or beset with snares. 


Innocence and beauty ! 
Types of heavenly bliss, 
Who but greets their presence 
In a world like this? 
The young face fraught with feeling, 
Where love and thought unite, 
Is fair as opening lilies, 
And pure as falling light. 


—_——> eee ———_— 


TO AN INJURED LADY. 


Wuat matter, lovely one, if envious tongue, 
Steeped in the poison of malicious hate, 
Impart new anguish to thy lonely fate, 

And thy young heart with cruelty be stung! 

There is a sacred charm around thee flung, 
A shield whose temper nothing can abate, 
Which shall protect thy most defenceless state, 

VoL. xx1v.— 16 
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BY PARE BENJAMIN. 


And keep thee evermore tinharmed among 


Life’s secret snares and battles undisguised ; 


For, by thy side walk Innocence and Truth, 
The chosen guardians of thy spotless youth, 


And more than gold or high distinction prized 


With genius gifted and by Heaven sustained, 


Go calmly on—thy triumph shall be gained! 
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THE MYSTERIOUS italia) 
A TALE OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
BY J. H. INGRAHAM, ESQ AUTHOR OF “LAFITTE,” ETC 
“Some men, ’tis said, do love rehearsals 


O’ each day’s acts in foregone night dreams: 
So nothing happens they ha’ not seen the shadow o’t !"—Gzor. Brrnna. 


Amoye the numerous wild and thrilling ro- 3 
mances of which the valley of the South-west has > 
been so often the scene, and which have, hitherto, 
escaped the avidious pen of the tourist and story 
writer, is the one which I have chosen for the sub- 
ject of the following sketch. Though not strictly 
Radcliffean in its tone and aspect—for there are no 
castles and dungeons thereaway, in which to lay 
terrific chapters—yet it may involve sufficient of 
the romantic to entitle it to preservation. 

It was one of those autumnal evenings of the 
South when Heaven itself seemed to have descend- 
ed and enthroned herself with banners of fire and 
crimson, and curtains of golden light upon the piles 
of gorgeous clouds that lay heaped up in the West, 
a mass of glory and splendour too intense for the 
eye to gaze upon! The majestic flood of the Mis- 
sissippi rolled on reflecting from its dark and 
steely surface a hue like purple! The centurial 
trees that lined its shores, were gently waving their 
ocean surface—the red sunlight glancing along 
their green and billowy tops as if from wave to 
wave of a vast and heaving deep! A small but 
beautiful city, roof rising above roof, terrace 
above terrace, with trees picturesquely mingling 
with, exposing and half concealing, the white 
dwellings, slept upon the hill side facing the west. 
A rich roseate tint was suffused over it, and the 
red fire from the setting sun illumined its windows 
so that it looked like a city in flames; each dwell- 
ing a smouldering furnace within, yet, all burning 
with smokeless, unconsuming conflagration. Such 
it seemed indeed, to be to our eyes, as we ap- 
proached it from the south, on board that most im- 
perial steamer the “ Empress.” Every passenger 
stood on deck enjoying with unlimited expressions 
of admiratior the whole magical and gorgeous scene; 
not even excepting the ruder portion of the motley 
and diverse assemblage that composed our number, 
many of whose faces were animated with the en- 
joyment which even simple and uncultivated taste 
is ever ready to administer to every man who will 
open his senses to its influence. 

We had left New Orleans the morning before 
with a large and an agreeable party of passengers, 
and we were to stop at Vicksburg, the city before 
us, to take in another, for whom the best, because 
it was the largest and sternmost, state-room had 
been reserved to this time. There existed, there- 
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fore, among a bevy of lovely women on board, mar- 
ried and single, who had been particularly anxious 
to obtain this desirable room for some of their own 
party, probably because it was not obtainable, not 
a little curiosity to learn who the individual was 
that had thought him or herself of so much im- 
portance as to send to New Orleans to pre-engage 
a passage, and the best accommodations. Among 
these ladies were two remarkably lovely girls, 
cousins, on their passage to Lexington, of which 
beautiful city one was a resident; the othet being 
a native of Louisiana, and on her way to make her 
cousin a visit. They were under the protection of 
the charming Kentuckian’s father, a fine old gen- 
tleman, and an admirable specimen of the high 
chivalric school, characteristic of his state. They 
were the life and joy of our cabin party; and seldom 
has Heaven given such charms to please, and fas- 
cinations to win. Never were two young ladies 
so different in person, who were so like in spirit. 
The elder cousin, Louise Claviere, was a Creole of 
proud French descent. Her hair was dark as the 
plumage of the raven, and worn with a simple 
polished braid entwined around her fine head. 
Her complexion is indescribable. Its rich tone 
has no name. It was like the lotus leaf, pure as 
snow, and almost dazzling but for a soft voluptu- 
ous shade, living and glowing over it like sunlight 
lying warm upon marble. The colour of her 
cheek was not set, but was ever beautifully coming 
and passing away with every emotion. With the 
uplifting of the bending lids of her dark rich eyes, 
it would suffuse her cheek, but as delicately as if 
a rose-leaf had been laid near, and the light had 
poured through upon it. Her brows were arched 
and black, and of exquisite workmanship. Never 
did I conceive before the beauty that dwelt in a 
woman’s eyebrow. It was a study, not for a 
painter, but for the spirit of beauty herself. Her 
eyes I have spoken of. Deep as wells that at noon- 
day reflect the heavens with its stars, they seemed 
themselves to be a heaven of love and delight. It 
was impossible to meet their dark, dangerous gaze! 
The eye dropped suddenly before them worshiping- 
ly, while the heart bounded with emotions strange 
and powerful. No woman I have seen, ever pos- 
sessed like her the wonderful power of beauty. 
It was a wand which she had but to wave to com- 
mand men’s homage—a talisman which she had 
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but to lift to enchain their hearts—a spell which 
she only had to exert, and which lay in every 
glance, look and motion, to overpower the soul and 
fill the mind with awe and adoration. Beauty in 
itself ever irresistibly and instinctively commands 
adoration. The first man’s sin, says the Buddha 
theology, was the worship of the woman whom 
God presented to him in all the freshness of glow- 
ing beauty, instead of her Creator. This principle 
is still existing in the human mind. Every lover 
adores the object of his attachment in degree, and 
it is, perhaps, only because no woman exists (can 


be supposed to exist) so beautiful as Eve, who, of } 


necessity, united in her person all the perfections 
of feminine loveliness, that she is not now made 
an idol. If any woman could command the ho- 
mage of men, and also the admiration of her own 
sex, it was Louise Claviere. Her beauty did not 
consist in the chaste, yet voluptuous outline of her 
face; nor in the round and divinely sculptured 
cheek and throat; nor in the majestic grace of her 
neck and superb bust; nor the sweet majesty of her 
whole figure; but, rather, these were the glorious 
fashioning and setting of the shapely casket which 
contained the bright and intelligent mind. She 
seemed to be created to love and dispense joy and 
happiness. Every generous and lofty feeling dwelt 
in her bosom——tenderness and pity filled her glo- 
rious eyes, ready to yield their sympathy. She 
was a woman whose fate promised to be unalloy- 
edly happy, or unalloyedly miserable—who would 
love when her heart should be interested, either 
good or evil, and love with undying devotion. 
Her cousin, Genevieve, was, on the contrary, a 
sweet, graceful, laughing blonde, with a frank, open 
face, a bright blue eye, long, soft brown hair, a 
mischievous pouting mouth, and a cheek like the 
bridal of the lily and rose. Her figure was petite, 
and her motions free and light as the doe in its 
wild freedom. Her cousin was twenty, but she 
was two years younger, and not so tall by three 
inches. She was a true child of nature. She 
knew no evil, and therefore did not know that it 
existed. She was as guileless as a child. She 
would have been just the same as she was if man 
had never fallen. I could not but sigh as I gazed 
on her joyous and happy face, in which one could 
read her heart with all its emotions, like an open 
book, to think how soon care and sorrow would 
trace their lines and shadows upon it. Her heart 
seemed to be full of love and generous emotion 
for all her race. I could conceive an angel, if one 
came to dwell on earth awhile, to be like her. 
There was visible, a shade of thought in her eyes 
I perceived, at times, and I observed that her bright 
lips would sometimes gently compress when in 
repose, as if beneath all her sweet and gentle grace, 
she possessed a spirit quick and sensitive; and one 
which, if called into exercise by a generous appeal 
to her sympathies, would act with decision and 
prompt determination. I could see that she pos- 
sessed no moral fear; that her soul was courage- 
ous. It is thus, the gentlest and most delicate 
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women sometimes present opposites in their com- 
position. In man, firmness and decision of charac- 
ter are oftener united with physical power; in wo- 
man it is usually reversed. Genevieve, the lovely, 
laughing, enchanting girl of seventeen, had a bold 
and fearless spirit. Hitherto, her existence had 
flowed from her heart as its source. She scarcely 
knew that she possessed a spirit—a spirit that, 
when once called into action, would unfold to her 
a new power and character, of which she knew 
not she was the possessor. 

As we approached the sun-illumined city, I was 
standing beside her and Louise Claviere on the light 
columned verandah, called “The Guard,” which 
surrounded the boat and formed a commodious and 
agreeable place of promenade. She had in her 
hand a volume of Bryant’s Poems, and had just 
finished reading aloud his superb address to “ The 
Water Fowl,” and for the last ten minutes had 
been speaking in a most animated and sprightly 
manner, giving a just and sensible, yet playful cri- 
tique upon the styles of thought of the different 
poets of America. If I was delighted at the spark- 
ling wit and humour she evinced, I was charmed 
to discover in her a deep vein of sentiment which, 
as she alluded to some “holy passages of holy 
thought,” as she expressed it, in Willis’s earlier 
pieces, softened into that tenderness of feeling which 
has ever been to me proof that a true woman is re- 
ligious by nature. What is taste in man, is in her 
elevated religion; ever presenting a grateful and 
promising soil for the immortal germ of Christi- 
anity to take root and grow heavenward. 

Louise Claviere, however, was absorbed in con- 
templating the glories of the sunset, and gave no 
heed to the eloquent words of her cousin, which my 
ears received like a revelation. I could not help 
mentally comparing them as they stood together. 
The beauty of Louise was intellectual and phy- 
sical; its effect intoxicating; its power most dan- 
gerous both to its possessor and its victim. The 
beauty of Genevieve was grace and spirituality, a 
divinity seemed to breathe through her form; its 
effect was touching and tender, acting upon the 
finer sensibilities of the heart of the observer; its 
power was to elevate and purify. 

But enough of the poetry attached to our hero- 
ines. I have written the above descriptions, in the 
vein they are given, at the suggestion of a fair crea- 
ture, scarce less beautiful herself than Louise, 
scarce less divine than Genevieve, who insists that 
the description would be untrue if anything was 
taken from it: and as she was a fellow passenger 
and saw them, and well knew them both, her opin- 
ion is entitled to reverence. I shall therefore leave 
the pictures as they are, and go into the action of 
my story. 

We were about a leacue from the town, when 
the captain, who was a fine hearted, gallant gen- 
tleman, came aft to the “ guard,” where we stood, 
and bowing courteously, said with a smile, 

“We are now at Vicksburg, ladies, and the 
mystery of our state-room will be solved.” 
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« You shall be put down in my journal, Captain 
Wardham,” said Genevieve, laughing, “as a very 
obstinate, and self-willed captain, and I’ll make the 
printers be sure and put those words in italics! 
Will you tell me, now, who is coming on board 
here?” 


“I do not know, fair lady,” answered the polite | 
} passed through to take possession of it.* 


officer, bowing low; “ it was engaged by a person 
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) the strangers were to pass. 


in New Orleans, who said it was by the directions 


of the governor of Virginia. That is the extent 
of my knowledge; but you will soon know.” 

“ [ wonder if it be true the goverror of Virginia 
is to be the passenger with us from this place?” 
said Louise, suddenly speaking in a voice the rich- 
ness of the tone of which thrilled the ear. “I 
should like it very much if he were—for he is 
young and intellectual, I am told.” 

“ Is he married, cousin?” archly asked Genevieve. 

« No.” 


“ What then can he want of a state-room in 


the ladies’ cabin? I shall insist on his not occupy- } 


ing it, particularly if he is so elegant and youthful 
withal,” answered Genevieve, laughing, in a man- 
ner that showed her resistance was not very much 
to be feared, if he should prove young and hand- 


some; “all governors,” she added, “ should be old, } 


and married, too.” 


5 


“He belongs to one of the noblest cavalier 


families,” said Louise, with animation, speaking 
rather to herself than to her cousin. “I would 


like to see one of the blood of the Stanleys, to ; 


which it is said he belongs.” 

“T care more for the heart, than the blood that 
heaves it,” said Genevieve. “But look! we are 
close by the town! The mystery of the state-room 
will now be cleared up!” 

The steamer rapidly approached the city of 
terraced roofs,and at length touched the pier as 
the shades of evening deepened the purple drapery 
of the skies. After half an hour’s detention, during 
which, night with its “lesser lights,” had taken 
the place of day, there was heard the wheels of a 
carriage rapidly driven to the pier-head. The 
ladies were all standing out upon the “guard,” 
anxiously listening. 


? 


“ They are come,” cried the captain in the tones , 


of a man who had been a long time impatiently 
waiting to start; “get ready to cast off there, 
men!” 

«“ Ay, ay, sir,” was the cheerful response of 
the mate; and a man with a lantern in his hand 
sprung to each of the hawsers that confined the 
boat. 

The carriage steps were now heard rattling, as 
they were thrown sharply down. By the faint 
and uncertain glimmer of lanterns moving to and 
fro, we could discern three persons alight and ad- 
vance towards the boat. One of them seemed to 
be an invalid, as he was wrapped in an ample 
cloak, and was supported by the two others. They 
advanced to the gangway plank forward, and we 
lost sight of them, hidden by the intervening wheel- 
house. 


“ Now we will know,” cried Genevieve, retiring { 
from the guard to the ladies’ saloon through which ; 


It was already, in part, occupied by the female 
passengers whom curiosity had drawn thither to 
get a sight of the personage who had pre-engaged 
the best state-room in the ladies’ eabin, as he 
Louise 
took an easy and graceful position quite at the ex- 
tremity of the saloon, where her eye could com- 
mand the approach for its whole length. Gene- 
vieve seated herself at her feet on an ottoman, with 
as innocent a look as if she had no curiosity in 
her. At length they beheld approaching, through 
the magnificent cabin, two gentlemen arm in arm, 
preceded by the captain, whose face wore a serious 
expression, which Genevieve could not believe 
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could have existed there. As they advanced, every - 
eye was turned inquiringly. A general gloom ; 
seemed to be left behind them as they moved. - 
“What can be the cause of the silent and ; , 
$ earnest gaze with which all regard him!” asked ; , 
} Genevieve breathlessly, of her cousin. se 
;  “ Hush,” said the other with extraordinary en- ib 
} ergy, “I have no sense but sight!” ;y 
The captain entered now the ladies’ cabin, qi, 
> bowed silently and gravely to the ladies, and the iy 
two gentlemen followed him. One leaned upon le 
the other. He who supported, or seemed to sup- . @ 
port his companion, was a large, heavily built man, ; 
with a cool, determined look and an eye of piercing i 
blackness. He was wrapped in a white dread- } ; he 
nought over-coat buttoned across his breast, and ; 
; wore a fur hat with a broad and flapping brim. ; 
He looked like a man of the world, and his man- § @ } " 
ner was sufficiently gentlemanly; yet, evidently, , he 
> he was not a gentleman. The other was a tall, ; th, 
; elegant young man, not more than twenty-four ; 
; years ofage. His face was exceedingly handsome, , ch 
, dark, intelligent, and with an eye blazing with in- W 
, tellect. He was pale, very pale; yet it was not . aa 
from illness; his looks were sad to a painful and po 
; touching degree. No eye that fell upon him was 
; turned away without the observer feeling an in- ; im, 
, definable interest in him. an 
He walked slowly and with great difficulty be- > fos 
; side his companion. As he approached the spot 5 os 
; where Louise stood, he lifted his hat with a melan- hes 
choly air without scarce raising his eyes, as if con- ‘ pro 
scious of the presence of beauty. Genevieve shrunk 1} offs 
lest her own a second time should meet his, and | } Pr 
she dropped them to her feet; for she had caught Sore: 
} one full deep glance of his eyes as he entered, and ih 
it had penetrated her soul; it was so full of sor- ‘ peal 
row, despair, and of voiceless yet eloquent grief. $ bigs 
From that moment, how intense and exciting was $ thro 
the interest awakened in her virgin bosom for the { man 
unknown. She felt that he was unhappy—how | fi, 
her | 
* The ladies’ cabin on western boats, is a free drawing- { § { brig! 
room. Gentlemen enter it at any time. Ladies, when ; tiful 
they desire to be private, retire to their state-rooms, large «do 
; comfortable apartments opening into it. } , 
; -—— 
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wretched she dared not ask herself. As he was 
passing, Louise, whose dark eyes sought his, as 
she proudly and gratefully felt in her inmost heart 
the homage he had offered her beauty, she thought 
she heard beneath his cloak, as he put down his 
hand which was closely enveloped in it, a sound, 
the idea of which made her heart’s blood leap. 
The man beside him addressed a sharp word at the 
same time to him. She cast a suspicious glance at 
him. Half the truth flashed upon her mind. The 
young man bowed his head and walked forward, 
for he had insensibly stopped before her, and for a 
moment it seemed (his whole form sank so de- 
pressingly) as if he would have knelt at the feet of 
the cousins. They thought he would doso. Why, 
they knew not. They pitied him. The first step 
he made, Louise heard again the sound! It grated, 
too, on Genevieve’s ears, it pierced her very heart! 
She could have shrieked, but her voice, her life 
was paralyzed! It was the clank of chains! 
Louise sprung forward, and laid her hand upon 
his arm. He turned and looked in her face with 
his large pitiful eyes full of gratitude. He read 
sympathy in her intense gaze of eager inquiry and 
horror. She held him so that he could not advance. 
With one hand she grasped him hard by the arm, 
with the other she wildly threw open his collar! 
the cloak fell to the ground!: The pale and intel- 
lectual young stranger stood before her chained 
and manacled like a felon! 

«“ What has he done?” she cried, commandingly, 
fixing her eyes upon the other in whose custody 
he was. “Speak!” 

«“ Committed a forgery,” answered the officer. 

“ Oh, God! Oh, God!” she cried, with impas- 
sioned and bitter feelings; “ that the divine form I 
have seen mingling in my dreams from childhood, 
the reality of which I have sought in vain among 
mankind, should at length appear to me as a 
chained criminal! Mysterious dream of my life! 
Why hast thou cast a spell over my heart, by pre- 
senting ever this face and form for me to worship 
and love, yet hiding these chains!” 

«“ Cousin,” cried Genevieve, alarmed at the wild 
impassioned pathos of her look and language, 
“what has come over you! Come withme. This 
is no scene for either of us.” 

Louise suffered herself to be led to her room by 
her cousin, and the manacled young man who had 
produced upon her mind such an extraordinary 
effect, was led to the state-room prepared for him 
in the after cabin, as well for its privacy as for its 
greater security. 

“ Dearest cousin, what could you mean by ex- 
posing yourself in such a way?” said Genevieve, 
kissing her forehead as she reclined her burning and 
throbbing temples on her shoulder. “ Poor young 
man,” and Genevieve sighed. 

“ Do you know, Genevieve,” said Louise, lifting 
her head and looking full upon her cousin with a 
bright and almost unearthly gaze—so brightly beau- 
tiful and glorious were her eyes at that moment, 
“do you know that I have seen that same face and 
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figure in my dreams since I was a child! I know 
not what led me, as he came on board, to expect 
some extraordinary event, but I did so. I have 
felt ever since I left New Orleans an indescribable 
sensation that my happiness was in some mysteri- 
ous way connected with the person who was to oc- 
cupy that state-room. I see now that my presen- 
timents were not unfounded. Did you see him, 
how suffering he looked when he first came in? I 
felt, as I gazed upon him, that my heart was break- 
ing. I felt the moment had come when all my 
dreams were to be realized. I had seen him in the 
same cloak, too, and with him the same stern look- 
ing man.” 

«“ In your dreams, cousin?” 

«“ Yes—no longer than last night I thus beheld 
him; butin the dream he smiled upon me, but I 
heard no clanking of chains. If I had died for it, I 
could not have resisted casting aside his cloak.” 

“ Why did you do it, cousin? My heart bled 
for him as he stoed exposed in chains before all eyes 
through your cruel act.” 

“1 had seen him in my dream,” she said 
hoarsely, and with strong feeling, “cast aside this 
cloak and beneath was his bridal garb. I beheld, 
too, the stern man changed to a priest, and instead 
of the saloon of this steamer, I was in a church be- 
fore an altar which was enwreathed as if for a bri- 
dal. I flung aside his cloak, for I would know the 
worst, and I beheld chains instead of bridal wreaths 
—a manacled felon instead of a happy and glorious 
bridegroom.” 

“And did you Jove him in your dreams, cou- 
sin?” 

«“ Yes—with all a woman’s love. I do believe, 
sweet Genevieve, there were correspondences be- 
tween our spiritual natures. Did you see, he 
would have knelt to me as to one his soul held 
kindred ties with, but for him who dragged him 
onwards.” 

“And if you loved him—I mean, cousin, in 
your strange dream—you now hate him that you 
find the reality is unworthy of your love?” 

«“ Cousin Genevieve, you little know me or the 
strength of woman’s affection! I have learned to 
love the same pale handsome youth in my dreams 
till my heart, waking, has assented to that it gave 
and pledged while in sleep. Day by day my 
mind has dwelt upon his image, till I had no love 
but for him, whether it were to be he was ever to 
remain visionary or prove real!” 

“And did you ever expect the form of your 
dreams would prove to be a real person, cousin 
Louise?” asked Genevieve, whose wonder was ex- 
cited by this narration. 

“Yes, oh yes! I have long fed my love with 
hopes, that it would one day be rewarded!” 

« And this night you have seen him in truth?” 

«“ But oh, in what guise manacled and fettered!” 
she cried, burying her face in her hands. 

“’Tis strange you have had such adream! I 
tremble, there seems something so supernatural 
about it. You were always a strange girl, cousin. 

16* 
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And this is the secret of your repeated refusals of ; at her dark and beautiful face, and felt a supersti- 


such numerous and desirable offers of marriage 

« No other reason, Genevieve. I firmly believed 
I should one day see the real individual whom I 
never dreamed without communing with!” she 
said with animation. 

“ Wonderful!” said Genevieve, shuddering. 

“It is to you wonderful, sweet cousin, but not 
to me,” she said sadly. “It is a peculiarity of our 
race to dream of events personally interesting to 
us. My great grandfather, Colonel Claviere, fore- 
told the time and minute circumstances of his own 
death, and that of Louis XIV. My grandfather saved 
his own life by placing men to arrest an assassin, 
whom he had seen in a dream, approaching his 
chamber to take his life! The assassin came at the 
hour named, and was slain at the door as he was 
entering. My father was not only a seer, but fore- 
told by dreams the exile of his family to America, 
and the hour and mode of his own death, which 
took place four years afterwards by a cannon-ball, 
at the battle of New Orleans. Is it wonderful, 
then, that I should dream of one whom I was des- 
tined one day to see?” 

“’Tis strange! I have heard something of all 
this! I fear for myself, for I share the same 
blood!”’ said Genevieve, with a sad expression. 

“ Tt will do thee no harm.” 

“T tremble at the idea,” she replied, shuddering, 
and turning pale. 

“ Nay, be not childish; I need your aid!” said 
Louise with animation, speaking in a low impres- 
sive tone. 

«“ How?” 

“ This young man’s fate and mine are united by 
destiny; and he must not lie degraded in chains.” 

« But he is guarded—a prisoner.” 

«“T will free him!” 

“ He is guilty.” 

“Never! but were he guilty, were his hands 
stained with blood, I love him, and will share his 
fate, or make him free! Do you believe him 
guilty?” 

«“T cannot; but—” 

“ Bless you, Genevieve, for that! He is not 
guilty; I will ask him, and he will say nay! Truth 
and innocence are written on his forehead. The 
being my soul has loved, with whose spirit my 
own has been in communion for years, guilty’ no! 
I spurn the thought! Genevieve, he must be freed!” 

“TI would help you, cousin; but he is chained 
and closely guarded.” 

“TI care not. I will seek him. I will question 
him. I will fathom his soul. I will prove him in- 
nocent. I will know from his own lips wherefore 
he is manacled and held thus a prisoner. Gene- 
vieve, watch up with me to-night!” 

Genevieve pressed her cousin’s hand in silent 
assent, and Louise, kissing her, remained a few 
moments buried in deep thought. Genevieve also 
sat thoughtful, her mind awed by the revelation of 
the mysterious dream which had given cast and 
character to her cousin’s whole life. She looked 
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tious fear at being alone in her presence. This 
feeling, however, reflection enabled her to throw 
off from her spirit, when she remembered that, save 
her singular power of dreams, she was in all else 
like herself. They remained in their state-room 
till near midnight together; during which, Louise 
related to her more in detail the history of her 
spiritual love! 

The young stranger was taken to the reserved 


state-room, and placed there by the stern officer { 


who held him in custody. A heavy chain was 
then passed over the two transverse chains that 
connected his manacles and his fetters, and secured 
to a strong iron bolt in the deck. The officer then 
took his station outside without securing the door, 
knowing that his escape, thus heavily chained, was 
impossible; besides, the boat was under way in 
mid-river. 


eens 


we 


The prisoner, when the door was closed on him, { 


sat upon the side of his berth and buried his face in 
his hands. Tears trickled through the fingersand fell 
upon his chains. He was agitated; his chest heaved 
and his whole form seemed wrung with mental 
anguish. All at once he ceased this outward ex- 
pression of emotion, and removed his hands from 
his face. It was deadly pale. 

“ Yes, yes, [ama felon! The proud and high- 
spirited Preston Randolph is a chained felon! 
That I should ever have seen these hands thus 
bound! Yes,Iama forger! The act of one mo- 
ment I must expiate on the gallows! Yet, if ever 
man had excuse for crime, I have! And am I the 
villain these chains would mark me? 
not stained with guilt! My soul isnot black! One 
act of my life is not to make me all at once a vil- 
lain! I am innocent in thought and motive! I had 
no intention of wrong! 
made the guilt, and not the act! Oh, that I could 
prove to the world the integrity of my heart, spite 
the dishonesty of my hand! I could then again 
lift my head up among men. 


No, I am > 


It was circumstances that { 


But now, no one } 


pities; all men scorn. Crime, or the suspicion of ; 


it, destroys the link that binds men to their species. 
All sympathy dies! No, I err there! Woman’s 
heart bleeds for the unfortunate—ay, for the 
guilty—for the basest, if he be penitent! Heaven 
forgives and receives the penitent, so does woman! 
I could have knelt at the feet of those divine crea- 
tures, as I passed through the saloon. I read sym- 
pathy in every lovely lineament! One of them 
looked to me like an angel form I once beheld in 
my dreams! 
her! Did I see her in reality!’ Am I not dream- 
ing nowt Oh, that I were, that I were!” and the 
youth hung his head despondingly upon his breast. 

Preston Randolph belonged to one of the best 
Virginian families. He was the nephew of a 
wealthy gentleman who had disinherited his son for 
marrying contrary to his wishes. Preston was then 
a student at law in Philadelphia. His uncle sent 
for him to hasten to visit him. On arriving he found 
him quite ill in bed. He, however, dictated a will 
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THE MYSTERIOUS STATE-ROOM. 








which, by his direction, his nephew drew up, writ- 
ing it down word for word as it came from his lips. 
The will made him his sole heir. A magistrate 
had been sent for to attest it, but had not arrived 
when the dying man said he must sign it without 
delay or it would be too late. Preston placed it be- 
fore him and gave him the pen. His uncle formed 
the first two letters of his name, “ Francis Dayton,” 


; when he was seized with convulsions, the pen 


dropped from his hand, and he fell back and ex- 
pired. 


For a moment Preston was overcome with grief } 


and surprise; the next instant he recollected that 
the will had not been signed. The consequences 
flashed upon his mind. He yielded to the tempta- 
tion of the moment, seized the pen and completed 
with his own hand the signature! 

Just as he had done so, the magistrate entered. 
He approached the bed, and laid his hand upon 
the still warm temples. He then glanced at the 
will and looked inquiringly at Preston who held it 
in his hand. 

« Just able to sign it,” said Preston, handing it 
to him without looking up. It was the first false- 
hood he had ever spoken. 

“Um, um,” he said, “all right. I wish I had 
been here a moment sooner. But as I knew his 
intention to make you his heir, I will, to stop all 
objections, just attest it.” 

This magistrate of easy conscience, then affixed 
his name and official seal to the instrument, and 
Preston Randolph Dayton became possessor of the 
vast property of his uncle. There was, however, 
a witness to this instrument whom they little sus- 
pected. It was a shrewd attorney, whom the son 
of the deceased had sent to see if he could not pre- 
vail on his father to make, at least, some bequest in 
his favour. He arrived a few moments before 
Preston commenced writing the will, and walking 
across the lawn came upon the gallery unobserved. 
As he passed along towards the main entrance, 
his inquisitive curiosity led him to peep in at the 
long windows which were trellised with vines. To 
his surprise and satisfaction, through one of these 
he beheld the invalid with Preston by his bedside. 
Unobserved, he heard and saw all that transpired. 

With the possession of this important secret, he 
hastened away. He let Preston take full manage- 
ment of the property, and then privately charged 
him with the forgery, promising to compound 
with him for a third of the estate. Preston, after 
the first alarm and surprise had passed, refused to 
do it, and insulted him. The attorney then vowed 
to expose him, when the guilty young man, over- 
come with remorse, shame, and fear of punishment, 

fled. He was, eventually, arrested at Vicksburg; 
and on the requisition of the governor of Virginia, 
who despatched officers for him, he was taken from 
prison, and now placed in chains on board our 
boat. 

It was, indeed, a hard lot for a noble youth like 
him. How great and irresistible the temptation! 
Stronger principle would have saved him this crime 
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even at the expense of a vast fortune. But Pres- 
ton Dayton was ambitious, proud, and loved wealth 
for the power and pleasure itconferred. The tempta- 
tion offered itself—he embraced it, and fell’ His 
guilt was, it is true, unpremeditated. He intended 
no fraud the moment before. He had really, only 
fulfilled his uncle’s intention. Yet, it would have 
been better if he had left it as it was, with this inten- 
tion so strongly apparent in the first two or three 
trembling letters he had signed cf his name. How 
eloquent it would have spoken in a court of equity. 
But at all events, truth and integrity are safest 
and best. Yet, to what man living would not the 
idea have occurred to comple/e the unfinished sig- 
nature? Many men, good Christian men, who 
fear to do evil, though but the eye of God is upon 
them, would have resisted the thought; but many, 
alas! too many, would have done like Preston 
Randolph. 

It was midnight, and all slept in the vast cabins, 
all on board the immense steamer, save the watch 
on deck. But Louise and Genevieve were awake, 
and so was the prisoner. Beside his door heavily 
slept the officer, trusting to chains to bind, and the 
waters to keep his charge in safety. Softly Gene- 
vieve opened the door of her state-room and stole 
forth into the cabin. The swinging lamp burned 
dimly and cast a pale glare around. She crossed 
to the state-room of the prisoner. She looked down 
and steadily watched the stern countenance of the 
shumbering guardian. His sleep was not feigned, 
it was deep and heavy. She reached her arm 
across him and slipped a paper up between the 
blinds, and hastily retreated. 

Preston was sitting with his hands on his knees 
and his face buried in his hands in deep and pain- 
ful thought. He was calmly contemplating suicide. 
He heard the paper fall at his feet. Hope gleamed 
through the darkness of his destiny. He gathered 
his chains carefully together that they should not 
clank, and picked it up. It read as follows, in a 
delicate female hand. 

“Guilty or innocent, thou artunhappy! There 
are friends near thee who will aid thy escape. 
Prepare to receive whatever instruments may be 
passed through the blinds, lest they fall and the 
noise wake your guardian.” 

He pressed his lips to the note, and hope revived 
in his heart. In a few moments afterwards, Louise 
Claviere was seen traversing with a light step the 
silent cabins, wrapped in a cloak and hat she had 
taken from one of the tables. She descended to 
the engine room and secretly obtained two files. 
With these she returned to her state-room, having 
met only the watchman, who took her for one of 
the gentleman passengers, who preferred walking 
on the guards to sleeping. 

«“ Genevieve, I will take these to him,” she said 


to her cousin, who felt almost as much interest in . 


his escape as she did. “ You will see that, if the 
officer wakes, he listens to you, rather than to us.” 

“Yes,” said Genevieve, laughing, “I will try 
and amuse him if need be—but let us be cautious 
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and he may not wake. His sleep is that of a tired 


man.” 

Louise crossed the cabin lightly. Genevieve 
took a book and sat on an ottoman close to the 
head of the officer. Louise softly opened the 
door across his body, and entered the state-room of 
the prisoner. He started with surprise. She laid 
her hand impressively on his arm, and placed a 
file in his hand. She closed the door and seated 


herself silently at his feet, and commenced filing ; 
She was calm, quiet, resolute. { 
Her look was elevated with high purpose. Was ° 
> but handsome countenance. 
He pressed her hand gratefully tohis 3 
; viere, if such a person abode there. The aged por- 
> tress retired, and in afew moments Louise Claviere 


his iron fetters. 


it real? 
his escape? 
lips, and took the other file and applied it to the 
steel band of his manacles. 


Was it a spirit that had come to aid 


In two hours one of his manacles and a fetter * 
> and kissed the hand she extended towards him. 
They were then filed } 

honourable conduct among men, won a proud and 
; virtuous name, which under heaven, no temptation 


released a hand and foot. In two hours more he 
was freed from his chains! 
from the bolt. He knelt at the feet of his liberator. 
There was an hour yet to day, and she asked him 
to tell her his crime. Briefly he related to her 
what has already been narrated. 

«“ Enough,” said she, “I knew thou hadst been 
greatly tempted. The way is open before thee. 
Escape! If you do not swim, here is a life pre- 
server I have prepared for you. Let me buckle it 
about you. Now, while it is yet dark, spring with 
your chains in your hands, and with a loud clank- 
ing sound of them into the water, and swim ashore. 
It will be thought you are drowned, as no maa 
could swim with such a weight. There will no 
pursuit be made for you, and under another name, 
and in another clime, you may live and be happy.” 

“ And to what glorious being am I indebted for 
life, liberty, and happiness?” he said, kneeling at 
her feet. 

“Tt matters not! Fly! If hereafter you should 
feel an interest awakened in your breast for her who 
has liberated you, come on next St. Mary’s eve, 
and ask at the convent of the Sacred Heart for 
Louise Claviere!”’ 

With these words she opened the door, and 
pointed to the way of escape over the body of his 


sleeping keeper, and through the cabin tothe outer { 


“ guard.” 


He pressed her hand to his heart, and that of 
> which he had criminally sought to enjoy in his na- 


the noble Genevieve—who extended it to him—to 
his lips; and taking up his chains, as he saw them 
both vanish in their state-room, he fled through 
the cabin to the outer guard. The officer, awaked 
by the clanking, sprung up, looked first into the 
state-room.after his prisoner, then beheld him fly- 
ing along the cabin. He started in pursuit, giving 
the alarm, and only reached the guard to see his 
prisoner spring with his chains into the dark flood. 

“Stop the boat!” he shouted aloud; but as she 
was already far beyond the spot, he immediately 
countermanded the order; “ no, no, it’s of no use; 
with twenty pounds of iron on him, he is gone to 
the bottom like a stone!” 

The boat kept on her way, and ere we reached 
Louisville, the prisoner was forgotten. 
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of the females in the cabin had connived at his es- 
cape, and furnished him with the files, was very 
generally believed, but suspicion was not fastened 
on the right persons. 
. * . . . 7” . 
On the eve of the succeeding St. Mary’s, a 
mounted cavalier rode up to the gate of the con- 


> vent De [Sacre Ceur in Louisiana. He was 
} dressed like a Texan country gentleman, with a 


short horseman’s cloak, a broad Panama hat, a 
sword at his side, and pistols in his holsters. He 
was of noble presence, with an exceedingly dark 
He asked of the por- 
tress of the convent, for permission to see Louise Cla- 


appeared at the grate. The cavalier dismounted, 


«“ Lady, I have sought thee, having by deeds of 


will hereafter take from me. I know that thou 
didst free me from chains because thou wert inte- 


} rested in me as a woman.” 


Louise bent her head, and the changing light of } 


> her cheek showed the pleased yet timid emotion 
; that filled her bosom. 


“T have thought only of thee since the hour these 


} delicate fingers laboured for my freedom,”’ he con- 
; tinued. 


“That hour of liberty was the hour of 


my heart’s bondage. The hands that made my 


_ body free bound my heart in stronger chains.” 


«“ Why hast thou sought me?” she asked with 
mingled hope and fear.” 

«To ask you to unite your fate with mine.” 

«“ Such is decreed my destiny, fair sir,” she said 
frankly; «I have here remained to await thy coming, 
for in my dreams I have foreseen and enjoyed this 
welcome hour. Now I know that thou lovest me, 


; by not forgetting me, I will freely unite my fate with 


thine.” 
That same day the convent chapel witnessed 


> their bridal; and the bride and bridegroom, a few 
> days after, took their way to Randolph Claviere’s 


(for that is the name he assumed) fair Texan do- 
main which he had won by courage, virtue and in- 
tegrity—a far nobler and fairer estate than that 


tive land. No man hath so far fallen that he may 
not rise again. 





The above story, though not written “i’ the 
Cambyses’ vein,”’ is written in the exaggerated vein 


> to which some American writers are very partial; 


a blending of the false with the true; the superna- 
tural with the commonplace; the simple with the 
complex, and the sublime with its converse. The 
skeleton or outline of the story is, however, actually 


> true, and the incident of the liberation of a young 


and gentlemanly forger by ladies took place three 


} years since on a steamer upon the Mississippi. 


We have adopted in writing it, to suit all tastes and 
our own humour, a style which Renaud, speaking of 
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his particoloured ice-creams, would call “a Harle- 
quinade.” « But,” as Mr. Samuel Slick very sensi- 
bly observes, “what is the care whether the shell be 
asmooth or a shag bark, so there be meat in it after 
it be craeked!’’* 


* The same fair lady alluded to in the first part ofthe tale 


asks what has become ofsweet Genevieve? We beg her par- 
don. She was a year since married to a noble young gen- 
tleman in Lexington, who has, as the same Mr. Slick said of 
himself very modestly, “sense, soul and sentiment, with 
taste, delicacy and feeling to appreciate, a heart w love, 
and an arm to defend and protect her!” 


——————>e0o 


ON SEEING MRS. FRY AT NEWGATE PRISON. 


BY MRS. L. H, SIGOURNEY. 


Tue harsh key grated in its lock,— 
The massy bolts undrew,— 
And watchful men of aspect stern, 
Gave us admission through : 
Admission,—where so many pine, 
The far release to gain, 
And desperate hands have madly striven 
To wrest the bars, in vain, 


What untold depths of human woe 
Have roll’d their floods along, 
Since first these rugged walls were heav’d 
From their foundations strong. 
Guilt,—with its sear’d and blacken’d breast, 
Fierce Hate, with sullen glare, 
And Justice, smiling unto death, 
And desolate Despair. 


Here Crime hath spread its loathsome snare 
For souls of lighter stain, 

And Shame hath cower’d, and Anguish drain’d 
The darkest dregs of pain; 

And Punishment its doom hath dealt, 
Unpitying as the grave, 

And spurn’d the sinful fellow-worm, 
Whom Jesus died to save. 


Yes,—here they are,—the fallen so low,— 
Who bear our weaker form, 
Whose unrelenting features tel] 
Of passion’s wrecking storm; 
And still, on watch, or riband gay, 
Are fix’d their eager eyes, 
As tho’ by habitude constrain’d 
To seize the unlawful prize. 


Yet be not strict their faults to mark, 
Nor bitter to condemn, 

Oh thou, whose erring human heart 
May not have sinn’d like them; 

But with the tear-drop on thy cheek, 
Adore that guardian Power, 

Who held thee from the slippery steep 
In the dread trial-hour. 


Who entereth to this dreary cell, 
Amid such outcast throng, 

With step so firm, and brow serene, 
In simple goodness strong ? 

She hath a Bible in her hand, 
And on her lip the spell 

Of loving and melodious speech, 
Those lion hearts to quell. 


She readeth from that Holy Book, 
And in its spirit meek, 
Doth warn them, as those straying ones 
Whom Christ vouchsafes to seek. 
She kneeleth down, and asketh Him 
Who deign’d the lost to find, 
Back to his blessed fold to lead 
These impotent and blind. 


Then, gently, as the mother lures 
Her child from folly’s way, 

Good counsel, eloquent, she gives 
To guide a future day, 

When in the convict ship they sail, 
And sore temptation tries, 

Or when an exile’s woe they taste, 
*Neath Australasian skies. 


For soon the dangerous deep they dare, 
This is the parting hour, 

And lo! their harden’d eyeballs pour 
A strange and plenteous shower. 

Perchance, amid that flowing tide ‘ 
Angelic eyes have scann’d 

Some pearl of penitence, that wins 
Admission to their band. 


Oh beautiful! yet not with youth, 
Bright locks of sunny ray, 

Or changeful charms that years may blot, 
And sickness waste away ; 

But with that lowliness of soul, 
That love which never dies, 

The purity and truth that hold 
Communion with the skies. 


Oh beautiful! yet not with gauds 
That strike the worldling’s eye, 
On !—in thy self-denying toil 
Of heaven-born charity ; 
Till the dove-like spirit waft thee home 
To realms of perfect peace, 
And in the plaudit of thy Judge 
All earthly labour cease. 


* This address of Mrs. Fry, was to a class of convicts, 
where sentence of transportation was about to be executed, 
and therefore partook of the force and tenderness of a last 
earthly farewell. 


London, March, 1841. 
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MODERN FEMALE EDUCATION. 


BY LOUIS FITZGERALD TASISTRO. 


Wonen and the working classes are, as regards 
cultivation, similarly circumstanced. Few now 
dispute their right to knowledge; but the best mode 
of presenting them with it, and the best mode of 
rendering the gift beneficial, remains yet an un- 
solved problem. ‘The recognition of the principle, 
that it is the privilege of a// to ask for knowledge, 
and the duty of ail to “ give to every one that ask- 
eth;” and that the only limit to the gaining and 
the diffusion of knowledge, is not that assigned by 
man—circumstance,—but that marked out by Pro- 
vidence—capacity ;—the recognition of this princi- 
ple and this duty forms an era in moral history, 
analogous to those discoveries in science which 
have subjected the elements to man’s sway. As yet, 
however, neither has advanced much beyond a 
state of infancy; and to mature either in perfection, 
is probably reserved for the men and years of ano- 
ther generation. 

The great misfortune then, that lies in the path 
of highly cultivated women, is the absence of active 
occupation for their mental energy, which, when 
combined with ambition, as it too generally is, lays 
waste and consumes them. Men have professions 
and offices; to them belong, of right and courtesy, 
all the activities and authorities of life. Author- 
ship is the only accredited seat for a woman’s 
intellect; and this, by obviating one evil, induces 
many others. The fever of unoccupied energy is 
quenched; but, by and by, the worse fever of sen- 
sitive ambition, or ungratified longing after sym- 
pathy, arises, and her position in society becomes 
yet more false. 

Where must the cure be sought? In an incon- 
ceivably higher education of what may be called 
the sense ef responsibility. 

Wherever genius indisputably exists in a girl, 
there let parents and instructors frankly acknow- 
ledge its existence; and on that admission ground 
a simple but serious inculcation of these doctrines; 
that to possess intellect is, in the first instance, an 
accident, not a merit; that it is by no means a 
novelty; that, like wealth and station, it involves 
the most serious cares and duties; and that even 
superior knowledge is worthless without active 
virtue. 

Parents and instructors must learn to regard as 
nothing short of sin all efforts to stimulate a girl’s 
mind, for the gratification either of their vanity or 
hers. It is treating genius as the Jews did their 
false Messiahs, going out after it, with an adulating 
ery of “Lo here, and Lo there!” It is making 
mind subservient to notoriety, instead of use and 
happiness; it is dissevering attainments from the 
moral application of them, which so often makes 
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genius, mind, and attainments, to woman a snare, 
an anxiety, and = reproach. 

Another remedy might be found in equally high 
views of the influence of woman being early ad- 
dressed to the heart and understanding of gifted 
girls, still based on the doctrine of responsibility. 
Show her that it is not in the quantity of talent or 
influence, but in the faithful appropriation of each, 
that merit consists; and that the moment she is 
satisfied to use either for mere personal advantage, 
she has taken a step towards becoming weak and 
contemptible. 

The constant cry of all young imaginative 
minds is— 


What shall I do to be for ever known 4 


But the next is, if a female, “there is nothing for 
women to do.” She feels in the position of Esau; 
man has taken the birthright; and she fancies, that 
for her no blessing is left. Those who would com- 
fort the grieving enthusiast by pointing out literary 
fame, would act neither wisely nor kindly; few of 
the many who feel the yearning are equal to the 
attainment of that fame; and could nothing else be 
objected to the remedy, it involves no general prin- 
ciple. 

The fair answer is, to unfold to the complainant 
the records of biography; to show her the grand 
fact, that in most of the triumphs achieved by men, 
whether in arts, literature, morals, or religion, she 
has shared, and in the purest form, by having been 
their instructor, instigator, or friend. Separate and 
individual triumphs are the lot of few women, and 
those few are rarely happier for them; but collate- 
ral triumphs she may have without number. How 
few have been the distinguished men, who have 
not acknowledged that their deepest obligations 
have, at some time or other, been to a wife, a sis- 
ter, or above all, a mother! Let the mind of every 
girl, especially of every girl of talent, be sedulously 
directed to this cheering view of female influence 
—to the beautiful and refreshing under-current 
which it may furnish in the troubled course of daily 
life. 

Women are accused of being inimical to enlarged 
views and principles: how should it be otherwise, 
unless early led to look beyond petty and individual 
interests ’—unless early led to discover the glory of 
a life set apart to, and consecrated by puty ’—un- 
less she be early convinced, that a passion for self- 
aggrandizement deteriorates mind, and alloys amia- 
bility? Perhaps, after all, the problem most difficult 
of solution is, how to make heart and mind co-ope- 
rate tranquilly, imagination and will harmonize; 
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how to manage female intellect in connection with 
female sensibility. It is, perhaps, impossible that 
this result should ever be attained without much 
preparatory suffering; but surely the period of such 
suffering might be abridged. 

The highest, and yet the simplest mode of edu- 
cation, consists in teaching mind to manage itself; 
to understand and make efficient use of its peculiar 
endowments; to profit by its own mistakes; and to 
bring into practical exercise what, in theory, it ad- 
mires and loves. The melancholy, the romance, 
the ardour, if not untractableness, that more or less 
mark every gifted girl, arise mainly from unoccu- 
pied energy;—provide that energy with suitable 
employment, treat its possessor with tenderness, 
and by degrees, what seemed strange and trouble- 
some will pass away. 

The old political axiom of maintaining a balance 
of power among various states, might with advan- 
tage be adopted in female cultivation. Woman, as 
woman, is generally sure to abound in feeling; 
gifted woman is nearly sure to abound in its ex- 
cess; hence, she stands less in need of stimulants 
than of sedatives: of the spur less than of the rein; 
yet, if sedative and spur are harshly inflicted, instead 
of a regulated mind, we may have a broken spirit. 
The natural remedy is, to cultivate the imagination 
by means of the understanding; the feelings in con- 
nection with the faculties; the heart through the 
medium of the head. 

As a general hint, there was much wisdom in 
the advice given by an old mother to a young one: 
“ Stimulate the sensibility of your boys, and blunt 
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that of your girls.” There is nothing harsh in this 
last clause but the sound; the process may be ef- 
fected in all grace and gentleness, by endeavouring 
to brace the nerves even where the heart is moved; 
by encouraging reason to sit as judge over sympa- 
thies and impulses; by showing that imagination 
and her conceptions, fancy and her fairy work, 
must, if good for anything, approve themselves at 
the bar of the understanding. Poetry and fiction 
devoured for amusement enervate the mind: poetry 
and fiction considered as subjects for study, and 
taken in connection with high reading of other 
kinds, will have a sobering effect even upon the 
most imaginative and romantic. It is not thinking 
that unrealizes the mind, but musing and dream- 
ing. Probably those who /ive least under the in- 
fluence of imagination, are practised poets and 
novelists, and this, from the habit of submitting 
their inventions to the test of judgment and expe- 
rience. 

Before closing these remarks, we must advert 
for a moment to a class of females who, as nearly 
as possible, seem to have all the good of cultivation 
and none of the evil. They may be called the 
enjoyers of literature, in opposition to the pro- 
ducers; the world never hears their names, and yet 
they may be clever and influential within their pri- 
vate sphere. Wanting genius, and free from am- 
bition, they are interested in the minds both above 
and beneath them; their happiness is their chief 
concern: literature is the garnish of their lives, not 
its food; they value knowledge, but they never 
dream of celebrity. 
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TO THE MOON AMONG CLOUDS. 


BY MISS MARY E. LEE. 


Frioat on! float on! through the azure tide, 
Oh! beautiful Moon, that seem’st to glide 
Like fairy boat, with thy silver sail, 
Woving the breath of the rising gale; 

Float on! float on! in thy graceful state, 
And bear to its haven thy mystic freight. 


Like fleecy webs from a snowy loom, 

The jealous clouds spread a transient gloom, 
Hiding the star-gems, those beacon lamps, 

Which guide thee safe through the midnight damps, 
And daring e’en to dispute thy way, 

As with noiseless movements thy light oars play. 


They come! they come! in a darksome mass, 
Through yon west portals, they slowly pass; 
Like black rocks seen ’mid a sullen strand, 
Thy strong foes rise, in a ghostly band; 

Yet fearless upward thy white sail springs, 
As an eager swan upon rest!ess wings. 


Charleston, S. C. 


Oh! stay thy course: sure thou wilt not dare 
To stem the breakers, which face thee there; 
One rash bound more, and that jagged rock 
Will clash thee through with a reckless shock, 
And stars shall sigh, as they pass by thee, 
“See, yon lovely wreck, in the ether’s sea |” 


On! on she bounds ;—has she lost her mast ? 
Are her winged sails into fragments cast ? 
Doth her mystic cargo shattered rest, 

In the treasure caves of ether’s breast 3 

And will that faultless and pearly bark 

No longer gladden the midnight dark 4 


Oh! heart of mine, now dispel thy fear; 
Yon charmed vessel still glideth clear; 
She stems the breakers and hurries home, 
Leaving a line, as of silver foam: 

And behold! a bright star at her side, 
Beams out—methinks ’tis her angel guide ! 
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THE REWARD OF COQUETRY 


BY A “LADY OF MARYLAND.” 


Ir was a gloomy, cheerless evening. The rain 
had poured in torrents all day, and had now settled 
down to a dull drizzle. Our little parlour, how- 
ever, presented a complete contrast to the discom- 
fort without. A bright fire burnt on the hearth, 
the curtains were drawn, the little work table stood 
between my aunt and myself, and on it were placed ; 
candles and various implements of feminine em- } 
ployment. I could not work, for the rain had pre- ° 
vented my attending a delightful party, and I was ; 
too unused to disappointment to bear even so trivial | 
a one with philosophy. So I watched my aunt as ; 
she sat busily employed with her knitting, till I 
could bear it no longer. It really was very pro- : 
voking to see her seated in her great arm-chair, | 
knitting round after round, her composure not at 
all ruffled either by the miserable weather, or by 
my demonstrations of uneasiness. Sauntering to 
the window I withdrew the curtain, and stood lis- 
tening to the pattering of the rain, and musing on 
the selfishness of old maids. I was roused from 
my amiable reverie by my aunt’s voice. $ 

«“ Come here, my dear,” she said; “I am sorry 
for your disappointment, but as it is inevitable, 
suppose I try to lighten the dulness of the even- 
ing by relating those incidents of my past life, 
which I know have excited your curiosity, and ; 
which have left me a melancholy, and but for you, ; 
Fanny, a desolate old maid.” 

My conscience instantly smote me for having 
indulged in peevish thoughts of my kind relative, | 
and as I looked at her wasted form, and marked 
the flush that mounted to her pale, but still beauti- 
ful cheek, I felt that in recurring to the past, she 
was making a most painful effort for my gratifica- 
tion, and I was half disposed to beg her to forego 
her intention. But curiosity prevailed; so I re- } 
turned to the fire, and taking up my work, prepared | 
to listen to 


MY AUNT'S STORY. 

My father died while I was an infant, and my 
mother was left with a competent fortune, and only 
two children, both girls. My sister was several 
years older than myself, and was married while I 
was yet achild. Her residence was in a distant 
state, and my mother, thus left with nothing else 
to love, regarded me with a fondness almost amount- 
ing to idolatry, and her indulgence knew no bounds. 
The town in which we resided not affording the 
means of completing my education, I was sent at 
192 
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the age of fifteen, to a fashionable boarding-school 
about forty miles distant from my home. At first, 
I felt the separation from my mother severely, but 


I was of a gay careless temper, and the society of | 


my young companions soon reconciled me to my 
new abode. Among my schoolmates was one 
whose sweet and gentle manners won my regard 
almost immediately; and the undisguised expres- 
sion of my feelings soon elicited similar ones in re- 
turn. In a few months, our intimacy had ripened 
into inseparable friendship. 

Helen Howard was about my own age, and 


; though she had no pretensions to beauty, yet the 


soft intelligence of her countenance, and the pe- 


, culiarly graceful and lady-like character of her 


person, rendered her appearance extremely prepos- 


} sessing. Her disposition, too, though timid and 


somewhat reserved, was yet so amiable, and her 
manners so gentle, that she was an universal fa- 
vourite, and I loved her with all the enthusiasm 
which was at that time a prominent feature of my 
character. Her father was an Episcopal clergyman 
in one of the southern states. He was a widower 
and had no other child. Helen talked so fondly 
of her quiet and beautiful home, and of the peace- 
ful village in which her early days were passed, 
that she kindled in my mind an earnest desire to 
visit the scenes she so feelingly described. Ac- 
cordingly, when at the end of my second year at 
school, Helen was about returning home, I solicited 
and obtained from my indulgent parent (who, in- 
deed, could refuse me nothing) permission to ac- 
company her. We performed the journey under 
the protection of an elderly gentleman, a friend of 
Mr. Howard, who was returning to the south, 
after a sojourn of several months in the city, in 
the neighbourhood of which our school was situated. 
We were within one day’s journey of Mr. Howard’s 
residence, and Helen and I had retired for the 
night to our apartment at the Hotel where we 


} stopped, when she said to me in a hesitating voice, 


«“ Oh, Marion, I had forgot to tell you; you will 


} see some one else at the parsonage besides my 


father. His health -has not been very good for 
some time, and he has been compelled to engage 
an assistant in his parochial duties.” 

« And who is this person, who seems to be of 
so little importance that you have never thought of 
him before. Do you not know him?” 

«“ Oh, yes, he was a ward of my father, and the 
son of his most intimate friend, He has lived from 
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childhood in our family, and was one of a small 


class of young men who were educated by my 
father. His name is Frederick Campbell.” 

I did not pursue the subject, for I saw that 
Helen was embarrassed, and I suspected that her 
omission to speak of this young man, arose from 
another cause than her having forgotten him. 

About sunset on the following evening we ar- 
rived at the parsonage. It was a sweet spot, almost 
hidden by forest trees, and the porch which ex- 
tended along the entire front of the house, was 
completely covered with creeping plants. Mr. 
Howard met us at the gate of the little domain. 
I had full leisure to observe him, for while he held 
his daughter in his arms, he seemed perfectly in- 
sensible of the presence of a stranger. He was a 
tall, venerable looking man, with an erect person, 
silver hair, and a countenance expressing much 
benevolence, and at that moment animated by the 
delight of meeting his long absent daughter. After 
a few minutes he released Helen from his embrace, 
and turning to me, bade me welcome with an air 
of parental kindness, and led the way to the house. 
In a little while I found myself in the apartment 
which Helen had so often described, and which 
we were to share together. 

Hitherto, we had not seen Mr. Campbell, but on 
descending to tea, we found him in the parlour. 
He advanced to meet us, and saluted Helen with 
the frank affection of a brother. He was extremely 
interesting in appearance, and his manners, though 
reserved, were not ungraceful. I had little con- 
versation with him, yet I thought I perceived that 
his mind was highly cultivated, and I was much 
pleased with the prospect of such an addition to 
the little circle in which I was now domesticated. 

On the succeeding morning, I bestowed more 
than usual care on the adornment of my person, 
for I had a consciousness of beauty, and almost 
unknown to myself a desire to make its influence 
felt. I exerted myself therefore, to please, and 
soon had the satisfaction of perceiving the timid 
reserve of Frederick Campbell’s manner vanishing 
before my smiles. On a more intimate acquaint- 
ance, I was charmed with the variety of talent he 
displayed, and with the extreme refinement of his 
taste and feelings. Yet his character did not win 
my entire admiration; it wanted vigour, it was not 
masculine enough, and his mind, though enriched : 
with all the treasures of classic lore, was not of that } 
order which commands respect, and to which even 
the most gifted of the female sex are disposed to 
look up for guidance and support. Still there was 
much that was estimable in his character, and 
whatever there might be of feebleness, did not ex- 
tend to his principles. He was benevolent and 
pious, and the most unselfish of human beings. 
And now, Fanny, the fatal error of my disposition 
began to develope itself. I was a coquette by 
nature, and my education had not eradicated the 
criminal propensity to gratify it. I did not hesi- 
tate to sacrifice the happiness of my friend, and to 
abuse the hospitality of her father. Frederick 
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Campbell was the first person on whom I had an 
opportunity of trying my powers of fascination, and 
I could not resist the temptation of winning that 
heart which, but for my arts, would, I believe, have 
been given to my gentle friend, in requital of the 
unobtrusive but deep affection which she bore him. 
Without having any definite object in view, I in- 
sensibly adopted that line of conduct which I knew 
he would approve. I interested myself in the 
schools he had established in the village; I visited 
the poor, who were the especial objects of his care, 
and I subdued the exuberant vivacity of my spirits 
to a softness peculiarly attractive to a man of his 
character. Helen was not destitute of penetration. 
She saw my design, and gradually assumed a cold 
and reserved manner which pained me, and which 
my conscience told me I deserved. But I stifled 
its reproaches, and wilfully shut my eyes to the 
tale of suffering which the increasing paleness of 
Helen’s cheek told but too legibly. By and bye 
we became completely estranged. Helen busied 
herself in domestic affairs, and in attendance on 
her father, whose increasing infirmities confined 
him entirely to the house; and Frederick and I 
were left to take our rambles, and pursue our plans 
unaccompanied, and unmolested. There were 
several places in the neighbourhood, beautiful in 
themselves, and interesting from the traditions con- 
nected with them. These we-visited together, for 
under Frederick’s guidance, I had become an ac- 
complished horsewoman. Together, too, we sought 
the cottages of the poor, and ministered to their 
necessities. This constant intercourse was not 
without its effect. Frederick Campbell learned to 
love me with all the fervour of his ardent and ro- 
mantic nature; nor were my own feelings un- 
moved. It was scarcely possible, indeed, that I 
could be the constant and almost sole companion 
of this interesting young man, could listen to the 
bursts of eloquence which fell from his lips, when 
anything occurred to awaken that fervent imagina- 
tion which was the predominating faculty of his 
mind, above all that I could read in his eyes, his 
voice, his manner, the deep, ardent, devoted tender- 
ness of which I felt myself the object, and yet re- 
main insensible. This could not be, and thus, 
when Frederick Campbell confessed his love, and 
with all the eloquence of genuine feeling, pleaded 
to be allowed to hope, he did not plead in vain. 
My fancy was interested, if not my heart; and I 
conceived that the sensations of which I was con- 
scious, were those of affection; the more likely I 
thought to be lasting, because there was nothing 
passionate or vehement in their character. I con- 
sented, therefore, to enter into a conditional engage- 
ment dependent upon my mother’s consent, and 
not in any event to be ratified until I had attained 
my nineteenth year. 

All this time Mr. Howard was totally ignorant 
of what was passing between his ward and myself. 
His feeble health confined him frequently to his 
chamber, and prevented his attention to any sub- 
ject other than those of immediate and pressing 
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interest. I could not tell how far Helen was ac- 
quainted with our proceedings, for the reserve of 
her manner, and the consciousness on my part of 
treachery and ingratitude, made any confidential 
communications out of the question. I was not 
sorry, therefore, when at the expiration of three 
months from the time of my arrival at the parson- 
age, an opportunity presented itself for my return 
home, of which I took advantage. On parting, it 
was settled that Frederick should visit me, as soon 
as Mr. Howard’s improved health allowed him to 
leave the parsonage, and that in the meantime we 
should correspond regularly. Mr. Howard took 
leave of me with his usual kindness of manner, and 
Helen with a cold constrained civility, which I 
could not help feeling most painfully. For my 
own part, I experienced a sensation of relief, which, 
had I examined my heart, might have enlightened 
me as to the nature of my regard for Frederick 
Campbell. However, I did not analyze my feel- 
ings very closely. Indeed, so versatile was my 
nature, that before I reached my destination, I had 
forgotten everything in the joy of again meeting 
my mother, and being restored to the home which 
I had only visited at transient intervals for more 
than two years. 

My mother had taken advantage of my absence 
to visit her elder daughter, and had but just returned, 
accompanied by a young man, a distant relative of 
my brother-in-law. He had recently been admitted 
to the bar, and had already distinguished himself in 
his profession. His health, however, had been in- 
jured by his close application to study, and being 
advised by his physicians to travel, he had returned 
home with my mother, hoping that while he gave 
her the advantage of his protection his health might 
be benefited by a temporary residence in our health- 
ful climate. These details I learned from my mo- 
ther, for I did not see Wilmot on the day I reached 
home, nor until the succeeding evening, when a 
party of young people had assembled at our house 
to welcome me on my return to my native place. 
Never shall I forget that evening. It was my first 
appearance in society, and most becomingly arrayed 
and glowing with the excitement of gratified vani- 
ty, I was standing the centre of a little circle when 
Alfred Wilmot entered the room. My eyes were 
directed to the door when he appeared, and I at 
once divined who he was, for never before or since 
have I beheld a form or face like his. That com- 
manding presence, that noble countenance expres- 
sive at once of deep feeling and of indomitable firm- 
ness I have never seen equalled. I had but little 
time, however, for observation, for Wilmot imme- 
diately advanced to my mother, and leading her to 
where I was standing we were presented to each 
other. I could only bow, for almost the first time 
in my life I was confused and at a loss for words. 
The perfect ease of Wilmot’s manner soon removed 
my embarrassment, and we entered into conversa- 
tion. Icannot tell you what was said, I only know 
that when we parted, I was completely fascinated; 
and my sleep that night broken by visions of the 
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stranger, who while he interested my feelinyts, irre- 
sistibly commanded my respect. 

I cannot dwell on this period of my life. Suffice 
it to tell you, that for many weeks Alfred Wilmot 
was a constant guest at our fireside, that every day 
added to my admiration of him, and deepened the 
impression he had made: that I learned at last to 
read my own heart aright, and to know by what I 
now felt, that my love fur Frederick Campbell was 
a mere idle fancy which had its origin in gratified 
vanity, and was fostered by the romantic character 
of my lover and by the lovely and beautiful scenes 
amid which it had its birth. I had not mentioned 
my engagement to my mother, and now more than 
ever, I shrunk from doing so. I lived but in the 
present—every thought, every faculty was absorbed 
by the new and engrossing passion of my soul. 
Did Alfred return my affection or not? that was the 
question on which my fate hung. I could not 
determine it, for while his general manner was 
kind, even aflectionate, there was nothing in it to 
warrant the idea that he entertained for me, more 
than the regard which, as a friend and connection 
of our family it was natural he should feel. Yet I 
did not despair, for I imagined that at times I read 
in his eyes an expression of feelings far warmer 
than those to which his lips gave utterance. I 
thought he was studying my character, and en- 
deavouring to penetrate my sentiments before he 
declared his own. 

Meantime, I heard regularly from Frederick 
Campbell. ‘To some of his letters I returned brief 
and cold answers, and to some I did not reply at 
all. Yet so unsuspicious was his nature, that he 
appeared not to have an idea of the change in my 
feelings. My silence he imputed to the irregularity 
of the mails, and the cold and reserved tone of my 
letters, to a delicacy which made me unwilling to 

‘ pour out my feelings on paper. At length I received 
a letter from him, in which, after mentioning the 
improvement of Mr. Howard’s health, he announced 
the probability of his paying me a visit during the 
ensuing week. He dwelt fondly on the anticipated 
happiness of our meeting, and seemed not to enter- 
tain a doubt but that I shared in all his raptures.— 
This letter roused me to the necessity of taking some 
decisive step. I felt that it was impossible I could 
ever become the wife of Campbell, and bitterly did 
I execrate the selfish vanity which had led me to 
engage his affections, and to alienate from me the 
heart of my gentle, affectionate Helen. There was, 
however, a necessity for immediate action, and I 
wrote at once to Frederick kindly, but most de- 
cisively. I implored him to think of our engage- 
ment only as a romantic folly. I told him I had 
mistaken the nature of my feelings, and that he 
had probably fallen into the same error, and at 
once and for ever to crush his hopes, I hinted that 
my affections were given to another. I did some 
violence to my own feelings in writing thus, for 
now that I knew something of the inquietudes of 
love, I had learned to feel for others, and I could 
not but know that Frederick Campbell was not of 
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a character to bear with philosophy, a disappoint- 
ment of this nature. I was far, however, from ap- 
prehending the fatal consequences to which my 
criminal vanity ultimately led. When my letter 
was sent, I felt relieved from an oppressive load, 
and I returned to the parlour where I had left my 
mother. I found Wilmot with her, but soon after 
I entered, he went away, saying that he would call 
on the morrow to bid us farewell. Pale and trem- 
bling I could not speak, but turned to my mother for 
an explanation of his words. She did not observe 
my emotion, but said very calmly, “I am sorry 
Alfred is going, but I did not expect he could re- 
main much longer with us, as he is dependent upon 
his own exertions even for a support. He has 
spoken very frankly to me of his situation, and I 
approve his going, though I regret the loss of his 
society.” [I listened with breathless attention, 
hoping to hear that Alfred had spoken of his feel- 
ings towaris me. I was mistaken, however, for 
my mother only said, that he had that day received 
a letter from a distinguished lawyer in one of our 
principal cities, offering him a partnership in a very 
lucrative practice, which he had resolved to accept 
without delay. On the ensuing day he left us, 
and “hough he went without declaring his feelings, 
yet, the agitation which he vainly strove to hide as 
he bade me farewell, increased my hopes and aug- 
mented my passion. What he had told my mother 
of his situation, I conceived to be intended for my 
ear, and I believed that his impoverished circum- 
stances alone prevented his claiming my affection. 
I looked forward, therefore, with hope and confi- 
dence to the period when, his talents having ren- 
dered him independent, he should return and our 
destinies be united for ever. 

I will not detain you by narrating the occurrences 
of the next twelve months. I heard nothing of 
the Howards, nor of Frederick Campbell, nor did 
I hear from Wilmot. 
mentioned in the newspapers in terms of high 


Occasionally I saw his name 


commendation. He had entered the political arena, 
and already he had become distinguished. His 
speeches were referred to, his opinions quoted, and 
he seemed to be looked up to with the respectful 
deference which is only accorded to the master 
spirits of the age. The master passion of my 
nature was aroused, the vanity which I had once 
felt for myself, I now felt for my idol. 
of his achievements, and in his absence I loved 


I was proud 


him with even more intense devotion than I had 
felt when he was with me. When, however, a year 
had nearly elapsed, and he neither came nor wrote, 
my spirits began to fail; I grew miserable and rest- 
less; I sought society not as a gratification but as 
a relief from the feeling of hopelessness which was 
I had many 
admirers, and I permitted their attentions only to 


beginning to press upon my heart. 


disappoint their hopes, for I had a kind of bitter 
pleasure in inflicting on others a portion of the 
sufiering under which I was myself writhing. 

At length, and when anxiety had almost sub- 
sided into despair, Alfred Wilmot returned. Fanny, 


no words can describe the rapture, the almost pain- 
ful transport with which I received him, and read 
in his no longer restrained manner, the deep affec- 
tion which filled his heart; nor was it long before 
his feelings found words, and he poured into my ear 
the story of hislove. “ From the very first moment 
we met,” he said, “I loved you, dea:2st Marion, 
but my situation forbade me to think of marriage, 
and I could not bear to take advantage of your 
youth, and of the opportunities your mother’s 
kindness gave me to entrap you into an engage- 
ment necessarily indefinite. I could not bear to 
become a pensioner on the bounty of your mother, 
or to deprive you, my love, of th® elegancies and 
comforts to which you have been accustomed.—- 
But I have succeeded beyond my expectations, 
and I am now able to offer my Marion, if not 
wealth, at least independence, and a heart whose 
every feeling has long been devoted to her.” 

How eagerly my ear drank in every word he 
uttered, and how gratifying it was to my woman’s 
pride to know that my attachment had not preceded 
his. My mother willingly gave her consent to our 
marriage, and it was settled that it should take 
place as soon as the necessary preparations could 
be completed. Several weeks passed, and my life 
was one unbroken dream of bliss, of happiness so 
perfect, that I have sometimes thought it was suf- 
ficient to compensate even for the wretchedness I 
But it was not destined to 
endure; my own hand had aimed the blow that 


have since suffered. 
was to crush me tothe earth. One morning I was 
waiting for Alfred to accompany me in one of our 
accustomed rambles about the environs of the 
town. In his stead, however, I received a note, 
every word of which is engraven on my memory; 
its contents were these: 

“Tam prevented seeing my dearest Marion to- 
day, and some time may elapse before I shali be 
with her again. 
from an old and very dear friend; he is dying of 


Late last night I received a letter 


consumption and implores me to hasten to him; 
his residence is at some distance, and the letter has 
been a considerable time on the road, having been 
No time therefore 
is to be lost, and before you receive this I shall be 
many miles on my journey; I am sure, my love, 
that you will not blame me for leaving you, even 
at this time, when you learn that he to whom I go 


forwarded to me from ———. 


is the friend of my childhood, dear to me as a 
brother, and that he is probably on his death-bed. 
Lately I have been too selfishly engrossed with my 
own happiness to write to or even to think of him; 
Farewell, 
my best beloved, may God bless you; pray for the 
friend of your devoted A. Witmor.” 

I pass over the period that elapsed before the 
return of my lover. He had not named the place 
to which he was going, nor did he write during his 
His return therefore was totally unex- 
pected, but I heard his footstep as he entered the 
hall door, and with a ery of joy I ran forward to 
meet him; he did not return my embrace, and my 


I hasten to atone for my negligence. 


absence. 


* 
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heart died within me as I noted his pale, sad coun- 
tenance, and his altered manner. In silence, for I 
could not speak, I led the way to an empty room, 
and sinking on a sofa waited for some word which 
should explain the fearful mystery of his looks 
and manner. He spoke at last, and his voice was 
so strange, so unlike the accents to which I loved 
to listen, that I started with a feeling of terror, 
and gazed as if to assure myself of his identity. 

“ Marion,” he said, “ I come to discharge a solemn 
trust, a promise given to the dead. I come to convey 
to you the blessing and forgiveness of Frederick 
Campbell, and to restore the letters you have writ- 
ten him.” Hgheld a packet in his hand which 
he handed to me as he ceased speaking. I did not 
faint, but I sat gasping for breath and wishing that 
the earth would open and conceal my shame. 
After a short pause Wilmot resumed: “I know 
all; from my dying friend, and from that aged man 
who is now mourning over the declining health, 
the blasted hopes of his only child, I have learned 
all, It was not told in malice, for they knew not 
that I had ever seen you, but your name was the 
last word that trembled on the lips of Frederick 
Campbell, and prayers for your happiness mingled 
with every aspiration which arose from his broken 
heart.”” After an interval during which the work- 
ing of his features and the convulsive heaving of 
his breast denoted the struggle of his feelings, he 
again spoke in a calmer voice; “ Marion,” he said, 
“it is useless to prolong these miserable moments. 
You must feel that we cannot be to each other 
what we have been; wretched as you have made 
me, I cannot part from you in anger. Farewell 
for ever!”’ 

He snatched me to his breast, held me there 
for an instant, then released me and was gone.— 
I never saw him more. The next day, I received 
a letter containing a formal relinquishment of our 
engagement, and explaining more fully all the 
motives by which he had been actuated. He and 
Frederick Campbell had been friends from child- 
hood, and had been educated together, under the 
care of Mr. Howard, for whom and for Helen, 
Wilmot also entertained a most affectionate regard. 
At the period of my visit to the parsonage, Alfred 
had been absent for some years, and by some 
strange fatality his name had never been men- 
tioned to me, nor had I ever heard him allude to 
the family of Mr. Howard. Frederick Campbell, 
with a constitution naturally delicate, and a mind 
too feeble to offer any resistance to misfortune, had 
upon receiving my last letter, fallen into a state of 
the most hopeless despondency; his health failed, 
and his life was finally terminated by consumption; 
in the last stages of which, feeling a longing de- 
sire for the society and sympathy of his early 
friend, he wrote the letter which Wilmot answered 
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in person. He remained till all was over, and his 
feelings may be imagined when he learned that the 
woman whose falsehood had caused the death of 
his friend was his own affianced bride. To sink 
me, if possible, still lower in his esteem, he heard 
how basely I had requited Helen’s friendship and 
the hospitality of Mr. Howard. Poor Helen! the 
agony of her mind when she learned that Frede- 
rick’s death was inevitable, threw her into a fever. 
In the delirium which ensued, she raved constantly 
of her false friend, and of the arts by which she 
had stolen the love of him to whom the poor suf- 
ferer’s heart had been devoted from childhood. 
Alfred detailed all these circumstances without 
comment. He seemed to feel that I, as well as 
himself, must see that they formed an impassable 
barrier to our union. He wrote also to my mother, 
mentioning the dissolution of our engagement, and 
referring to me for an explanation of the cause. 

And now, Fanny, my errors were punished, and 
Helen’s wrongs amply avenged, for I believe this 
earth never held a being so indescribably wretched, 
so utterly desolate as I was. I had but one wish, 
but one hope; it was that I might die, that the 
grave might close over my crushed and bleeding 
heart. I have lived to thank my God that my in- 
sane prayers were not granted, that time has been 
allotted me for repentance: my mother’s illness 
first roused me from the selfish indulgence of my 
griefs. Her sufierings were severe and protracted; 
but they had the effect of weaning her from the 
world, and her death-bed was a scene of calm and 
holy triumph. I saw the power of religion in 
smoothing my mother’s passage to the grave, and 
I was gradually led to seek its blessed influences 
as a balm to my wounded spirit. By slow degrees 
I became resigned to my lonely destiny, and my 
mother’s death having rendered me independent, I 
removed to this village, and endeavoured by acts 
of kindness and benevolence to make some amends 
for my former errors. Of Wilmot I have never 
heard; indeed I have carefully avoided looking 
even at the newspapers, lest his name should meet 
my eye. Mr. Howard has given up his parish, and 
removed with his daughter to Italy, hoping that its 
salubrious climate and the entire change of scene 
may restore her health.—The premature death of 
my sister and her husband, by consigning you, my 
love, to my care, has given me once more an object 
of affection, and it is for your benefit, and to era- 
dicate the seeds of coquetry which I have some- 
times feared were inherent in your disposition, that 
I have recalled the miseries and laid bare the errors 
of my past life. 

Here my aunt concluded her story, and I have 
only to add, that the painful effort which she made 
in relating it has not been made in vain. 
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THE TOMB OF RACHEL. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 


Wuew Jacob was returning from the holy place 
where God had once revealed himself, when he, in 
his youth, saw the heavens open, his heart was 
full of gladness; for Jehovah had just established 


anew with him a covenant of friendship. 


But soon he was smitten by deep sorrow. Ra- 
chel, the beloved of his youth, died in giving birth 
to her second son; and when her soul was depart- 
ing, and she saw that she must die, she kissed the 
child, and with her last breath named him Benoni, 


the child of sorrow. 


And when she appeared before the Eternal she 
wept, and said, “Grant me, O Father, the first 


petition which I ask at thy throne! 


times see mine own beloved ones from whom thou 


hast separated me, that I may stand by them in 
their sufferings, and dry their tears.” 

«“ Three times shall thy prayer be granted,” said 
the Almighty, “to revisit thy children upon earth, 
but thou canst not alleviate their troubles.” 

When she came down to earth for the first time, 
she found the aged Jacob sorrowing bitterly for 
both her sons. Joseph’s bloody garment lay near 
him. “ My gray hairs,” cried he, “ will be brought 
down with sorrow to the grave, for now also Ben- 
oni is taken away from me.” 

Sighing, she reascended to heaven, when, after 
awhile, the blessed spirits of her husband and sons 
rejoined her, and told how beautifully all their sor- 
row had been turned into joy. 


Let me some- 


She came the second time to visit her tomb. 
She saw her posterity driven into exile as herds of 
cattle are driven. She found everything desolate; 
even her grave had not been spared. She lingered 
a long time by that solitary tomb, and the air was 
filled with the sighing of an invisible spirit. 

Beth- 
lehem was flowing with the blood of innocent 
children. 
not, and Rachel at her grave wept also. Long was 
heard from that tomb a voice of wailing—*“ they 


She went down to earth the third time. 


Their mothers wept because they were 


are no more—they are no more.” 

And when she returned, the All-merciful said, 
“Rest now, my daughter, and disquiet thy heart 
no more with the sorrows of thy children. The 
path of mortals leads early into a valley where 
only complaints resound; but soon there is a turn 
in the valley, and behold the dirge is changed into 
a song of praise. Trust thy children with me; 
they are my children also; thy heart was not made 
to bear and to soften the woes of the earth-born.” 

Henceforth the spirit of the beautiful Rachel 
remained content in Paradise. She inquired of 
the newly-arrived concerning the destiny which 
they had fulfilled upon earth; but she never re- 
visited this world; and the sighing of her motherly 
heart was no more heard upon her tomb. The 
sepulchre is silent, and Rachel rejoices with her 

. 


children in eternal rest. Cc. 
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ANCIENT BALLADS. 


BY J. 


THE songs, the songs of other days, 
When helm and targe were bright; 
When warriors sung their ladies’ praise, 

Within the pale moon’s light: 
When noble deeds won rosy smiles, 

And fair hands crown’d the brave; 
When sportive love woo'd fairy isles, 

And raised the minstrel’s stave. 


The ancient helm is rusty now, 
The plume has gone to dust, 
And wither’d is the noble brow 
That proudly wore them first. 
17* 


HEWITT 


The bard who struck the golden lyre 
With aged hand, hath gone, 

No more his song fans up the fire 
That guided valour on. 


The songs of merry Christmas times, 
In England’s palmy days; 
The madrigal and merry chimes, 
Olid chaunts and roundelays 
Like good old wine, they gather zest 
The more antique they grow; 
While Memory’s whispering in the breast 
Of fashions long ago! 
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WHICH IS THE LADY? 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“ How opposite are the manners of Mrs. Carlin, 
and Mrs. Lawton!” said Josephine Merry to Mr. 
Wilkins, her kind old uncle. “ In comparing them, 
you see the difference between those who move in 
the best society, and those who do not.” 

«Clearly enough,’ remarked the uncle, in a 
quiet, good-humoured, but somew hat ironical tone. 

His niece looked him in the face for a moment, 
as if to gather from its expression something more 
definite than she could find in the words and tone 
of voice. But failing to do so, she went on. 

« The ease, and lady-like self-possession of the 
one, are strongly contrasted with the retiring 
backwardness, and, at times, seeming embarrass- 
ment of the other. O, I could give the world, if I 
had Mrs. Carlin’s elegant manner!” 

« And yet, Josephine, I would a thousand times 
rather see you like Mrs, Lawton, than Mrs. ¢ ,arlin.” 

«“ Why, uncle!” 

“TI speak the truth, nevertheless. The first is, 
conventionally, a lady; the other, one by nature.” 

«“ You judge harshly, I fear, uncle. Mrs. Law- 
ton is, I doubt not, a lady in heart; but Mrs. Carlin, 
at the same time that she is one, makes her exte- 
rior correspond perfectly with her interior.” 

« There again we difier. I have observed Mrs. 
Carlin more closely than you have; and I am too 
old, now, to be blinded by mere external show. 
She has practised rules of politeness so long, that 
she looks upon them as the essentials of a lady. 
If another violates one jot or tittle of these, she 
cannot conceive of such an idea, as that it is re- 
quired of the true lady to look deeper than the 
surface, and see if there be not a heart in its right 
place, below; and, at the same time, consider the 
ignorant breach of an unimportant conventional 
law as no sin against good manners.” 

« But all conventional rules of politeness, you 
know, uncle, are founded upon correct social prin- 
ciples. A true gentleman or lady perceives them, 
as it were, instinctively, and acts them out; but it 
becomes necessary for some to study them, that 
they may learn how to ass ciate with others, with- 
out rendering themselves offensive.” 

“And there, Josephine, is the essential, and 
never-to-be-forgotten difference. The true gentle- 
man and lady, peret ive what is really polite; they 
who are not so by nature, have to be taught good 
manners. The latter have always more external 
show, and give more importance to an implicit 
obedience to fixed rules of etiquette than the for- 
mer. The first perceive that true politeness must, 
of necessity, vary the form of its exterior require- 
ments, under certain circumstances; with the last, 
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the written code is as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians.” 

«“ And you class Mrs. Carlin with the last, and 
Mrs. Lawton with the first?” 

«“T do.” 

«“ Well, uncle, you have an older head than I 
have; and can, likewise, see much deeper into 
character. I must, therefore, be willing to think 
that you may be right, even if I cannot see as you 
do.” 

“ That is just as far as you ought to go. Only 
hold yourself willing to see the truth when pre- 
sented, no matter how it may be opposite to your 
present views and feelings, and you cannot go far 
wrong in anything.” 

A day or two after this conversation occurred, 
old Mr. Wilkins said to his niece, 

“I’ve had a queer idea in my head, Josephine, 
ever since we had our talk about politeness.” 

“ Indeed! and what is it, uncle?” 

«“ Why, I’ve been thinking about testing the 
true good-breeding of Mrs. Carlin and Mrs. Law- 
ton. What do you think of it?” 

“T can’t say that I know what to think of it. 
Much will depend upon the way you intend pro- 
ceeding.” 

“Of course. The way, then, which I have 
thought of is this. You know that your Aunt 
Mary is one of the kindest hearted persons in the 
world, and a perfect lady. 
think of herself. And yet, she never, I believe, 
studied a book of politeness in her life. Well, 
I’ve an idea of sending word to Mrs. Lawton that 
we will spend an evening with her this week, in- 


She rarely seems to 


cluding tea of course; and then to do the same to 
Mrs. Carlin. 
Mary, who is getting pretty old now, will be sure 
to break through some unimportant rule. By the 
way in which she is treated by these two ladies, 
will we be able to judge how far their manner is 
the external form of a true principle of politeness. 
What do you think of it, Josephine?” 

“T can’t say, uncle, that I would like to see 
Aunt Mary made the subject of such a trial. Still, 
as I have no fear of her feelings being wounded in 
any way, and as she is my uncle’s sister, and he 
knows better how to act towards her than I do, I 


During these two visits, your Aunt 


cannot, of course, make any objections.” 

It was, consequently, settled, that the two visits 
should be paid. 
day named for the visit to Mrs. Lawton, Josephine 
and her aunt, an elderly maiden lady, called in 
upon her. Although she did not receive them with 
that elegant manner, so much admired in Mrs. 


Sometime before evening, on the 
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Carlin, yet Josephine felt, and so did Aunt Mary, 
that every word of welcome, and every pleasant 
smile were from the heart. Particularly was Aunt 
Mary gratified, for Mrs. Lawton was careful and 
constant in her attentions, and seemed to fall, natu- 
rally, into whatever appeared most pleasing to her. 
Towards tea-time, Mr. Lawton and Mr. Wilkins 
Neither Aunt Mary nor Josephine had 
ever met Mr. Lawton before. But both felt at 
ease as soon as introduced. Like his wife, he 
seemed to perceive at once the true character of 
Aunt Mary, and was particular in endeavouring to 
make the old lady feel perfectly at home. 

When tea was announced, Josephine could not 
help feeling a momentary uneasiness, for she had 
perceived, during the afternoon, one or two unim- 
portant, and seemingly unnoticed, breaches of 
fashionable etiquette. She feared that there might 
occur something more marked at the tea-table. 
Nor did she feel at all relieved, when on being 
handed butter by Mr. Lawton, Aunt Mary used her 
own knife, which was, of course, as clean as the 
butter knife, not having yet been used for any 
other purpose, to transfer a portion of butter to her 
own plate. Her turn came next, and she used the 
butter knife of course. Her uncle did the same. 
But she was not a little surprised and relieved to 
see Mrs. Lawton, when the plate was handed to 
her, and while Aunt Mary, who had already 
become conscious that she had, thoughtlessly, 
broken a very proper rule of table etiquette, was 
looking at her, use her own clean Knhifesin taking 
butter. Mr. Lawton, who had also perceived 
Aunt Mary’s little error, imitated it as his wife 
had done, and thus, without any one at the table 
having an idea of what was passing in the minds 
of the others, the little incident, unimportant in 
itself, under the circumstances, was made to take 
its true position of unimportance. 

The tea was handed around in due course, and 
Aunt Mary very naturally poured it out into her 
saucer, as she had always been used to do at home. 
Indeed, she could not have sipped from her cup 
without endangering her fingers, or actually drop- 
ping it with its scalding contents upon the table- 
cloth. Josephine let her cup of tea remain un- 
touched, that it might cool a’ little, but her uncle 
turned his out into his saucer, for the purpose of 
keeping Aunt Mary company. Mr. Lawton did 
the same, and also Mrs. Lawton. Thus all were 
made to feel perfectly at ease. Occasion requiring 
Aunt Mary again to take butter, she used the silver 
knife appropriated to that purpose, much to the 
satisfaction of Josephine, who, understanding her 
aunt’s true character, could not bear that it should 
be thought for a moment that she did not know the 
plain rules of the tea-table. 

The tea hour passed off very pleasantly, and so 
did the whole evening. Mrs. Lawton was particu- 
lar in her attentions to Aunt Mary, and constant 
in the effort, without it so appearing, to make her 
Her manner seemed every 


came in. 


visit an agreeable one. 
hour to become more truly expressive of good feel- 
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ing, and before the evening closed, Josephine could 
not help looking at her in silent admiration, as she 
sat listening, with a pleasant smile upon her coun- 
tenance, to Aunt Mary, who was entertaining her 
with some reminiscences of bygone times. 

After the visiters had returned home, and Aunt 
Mary had gone up into her room, not, however, 
before expressing her delight with the visit, and 
pronouncing Mrs. Lawton every inch a lady, Mr. 
Wilkins said to his niece, “ Well, Josephine, what 
do you think of Mrs. Lawton now?” 

«“ Why, I think, uncle, with Aunt Mary, that she 
is every inch a lady. If she only had Mrs. Carlin’s 
manner, she would be perfection.” 

“Nonsense! Such a manner would spoil her.” 

“T can’t see how that can be, uncle.” 

Why, it’s merely artificial. ‘here is no heart in 
it.” 

«“ Surely, you can’t think so poorly of Mrs. Car- 
lin as your remark would indicate!” 

“Just as poorly, Josephine. Whenever you 
meet with any of these people whose elegant man- 
ner is always the same; who are at all times and 
on all occasions full of bows and smiles and graces, 
be sure that there is something wanting below, for 
A true gentleman or 
mere 


which these are assumed. 
lady, cannot be, at all times, the 
stereotype edition of the best and 
Nor does a true gentleman or lady make the mere 
observance of certain forms the passport to favour, 
no matter how perfect may be the acting. They 
can perceive the value of the diamond, even before 
it has passed through the hands of the lapidary; 
and of the gold, before it has been in the crucible.” 

“Still, uncle, you know that, if there were no 
observances of what are true rules of etiquette, 
there would be little to make society agreeable.” 

“ Do not misunderstand me, Josephine. I am 
as much in favour of all observances of polite so- 
ciety, so called, as you or any one else can be. 
What I object to is, the making of these rules laws 
for all occasions, and applicable to all persons. 
Now, I think it is the part of a lady or gen- 
tleman to come dewn and accommodate a little, 
when one really excellent in character is brought 
in contact with them, even if he is ignorant of some 
of the modes and forms of good society. I have 
always been in the habit, and shall continue so, of 
looking or trying to look beyond the surface.” 

Josephine did not reply to this, but sat fora 
moment thoughtful; she then said, 

“TI do not think we can possibly pass a more 
pleasant evening at Mrs. Carlin’s than we have at 


same—a 


happiest state. 


Mrs. Lawton’s.” 

“T shall be agreeably disappointed if we do.— 
But take my word for it, we shall all feel con- 
strained, notwithstanding Mrs. Carlin’s elegant 
manner; and if your Aunt Mary is so impolite as 
to cut the butter with her own knife, even if it be 
clean, she will receive but few attentions after- 
wards.” 

«“ Indeed, indeed, uncle, I cannot think so.” 

«“ Well, you will soon see.” 
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“ Hadn’t we better give Aunt Mary a hint?” 

“QO no, not for the world! You know why I 
proposed these visits. Let us go through with 
them, and then you can judge for yourself.” 

The afternoon came for the proposed visit to 
Mrs. Carlin, and Aunt Mary and Josephine went 
according to arrangement. They were received in 
the kindest and most affable manner, and were 
pleasantly entertained for an hour or so, when Mrs. 
Carlin’s attentions began evidently to be less and 
less directed towards Aunt Mary. Why it was so, 
Josephine, who noticed it, could not imagine. She 
had perceived nothing out of the way in Aunt 
Mary, and could not for a moment think that Mrs. 
Carlin had perceived anything vulgar in her. But 
nevertheless, this was the truth. Aunt Mary had 
a very common-sense way of looking at things, and 
she usually expressed herself in a corresponding 
manner; not in vulgar language, nor in a way to 
wound the feelings of any one, for she was really 
a lady, and had moved in her day in the best 
society, so called truly. Her sin was this: 

A new fashion among the ladies, recently intro- 
duced, had been mentioned. 

“You have not adopted it yet, I believe, Jose- 
phine,” said Mrs. Carlin. 

«“ No ma’am, not yet.” 

«“ You intend doing so, of course.” 

“T hope not,” remarked Aunt Mary, smiling. 

Mrs. Carlin turned towards her with a look of 
surprise, not observed by either of her visiters. 

“ Why, Aunt?” asked Josephine. 

“ Because, it is hardly becoming.” 

«“ Not becoming?” Mrs. Carlin said. 

“TI do not think so,” replied Aunt Mary, looking 
her in the face with her quiet, benevolent smile. 
« But, perhaps, I may be thought a little antiquated 
in my notions, still I should not like to see my 
niece adopt the fashion.” 

Mrs. Carlin said no more. But her estimation 
of the lady who could condemn, as unbecoming, a 
fashion of which she had expressed by inference 
her approbation was at once diminished. So direct 
a breach of good manners had not occurred before 
in her house or in her presence, from time almost 
immemorial. 

Mr. Wilkins, who came in towards evening, 
was received by Mrs. Carlin in that “ elegant man- 
ner,” so captivating to Josephine. Mr. Carlin 
came home soon after, and acted the gentleman to 
perfection. The attentions which Aunt Mary had 
at first received, were now renewed by Mr. Carlin, 
and she again felt pleased and entertained; an 
agreeable conversation was kept up until tea time, 
when all assembled, in the best spirits at the 
table. 

Josephine felt more concerned than she did when 
tea was announced at Mrs. Lawton’s. She felt, 
although she tried to think differently, that the 
same charity would not be extended to her aunt 
here, if she violated any little form or usage. Mr. 
Wilkins was altogether self-possessed, and obser- 
vant. At length the butter was handed to Aunt 
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Mary by Mr. Carlin, and she took her own knife, 
yet unused, and cut it! 

«“ Have some butter, Josephine?” said Mr. Carlin, 
in a quick tone, taking hold of the butter knife, 
and turning it so that the handle would be next to 
the young lady, as he presented the plate. 

Josephine felt keenly this evident rebuke of her 
aunt, for having so grossly violated a plain rule of 
table etiquette. Her cheek burned and the tears 
rose to her eyes. 

The plate was next handed to Mr. Wilkins, and 
then to Mrs. Carlin, who used the butter knife 
very formally, as did also her husband. 

The tea was next passed round, and while all 
sipped the hot fluid from their cups, Aunt Mary 
poured hers out to cool in the plate-like saucer, 
and thence drank the exquisitely flavoured “ im- 
perial.”” This did not escape the observation of 
Mrs. Carlin, and she felt really outraged to think 
that Mr. Wilkins and his niece should have pre- 
sumed to introduce thé sister and aunt at her house, 
when she so evidently had yet to learn the very 
rudiments of good breeding. 

Conversation was carried on during the meal, 
but it was to a certain extent constrained; at least 
Josephine felt that it was so. Nor could she help 
contrasting the amiable and polite consideration 
for her aunt, which Mr. and Mrs. Lawton had ex- 
hibited, with the rigid formality of Mr. and Mrs, 
Carlin, and their evident unkindness towards the 
same individual. She felt greatly relieved when 
the moment te@rise from the tea-table came round; 
of one thing she felt glad, which was, that when 
her aunt was offered butter a second time, she used 
the butter knife. 

«They can see by that, that it was not igno- 
rance nor want of breeding!” she said to herself, 
half indignantly. 

After tea Mr. and Mrs. Carlin were very polite 
and affable to Mr. Wilkins and his niece, but nei- 
ther of them seemed to feel much interest in Aunt 
Mary. The old lady tried to talk for awhile, but 
meeting little kind encouragement, she relapsed 
into silence, and so continued without any effort 
being made to interest her, until the hour came to 
go home. 

« Well, Aunt Mary, how were you pleased with 
your visit?” asked Josephine, after they were seated 
in their own parlour. 

« Not as well as I was at Mr. Lawton’s,” she 
replied. 

« And why not, sister?” said Mr. Wilkins. 

«“ Because neither Mrs. Carlin nor her husband 
understand in what true politeness consists,” re- 
sponded Aunt Mary, emphatically. 

« Why, Aunt Mary!” exclaimed Josephine. 

“Tt’s truth, child. It is not because I am old, 
that I speak as I do, or that I feel offended at what 
occurred; but this I pronounce an infallible crite- 
rion. No one who neglects or treats with indif- 
ference an aged person, can be truly polite. Even 
the violation of some little forms and rules by an 
old person is no excuse. ‘T'rue politeness is that 
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which yields to and considers others, and regards 
their condition and even their prejudices; false 
politeness is selfish in its requirements—every one 
must come up to its standard, or be insulted.” 

« But surely, sister, you were not insulted?” 

«“T never take an insult, brother,” she replied, 
smiling—* but if I did, I should certainly have 
taken one to-night.” 

«“ How so?” 

«“ Why, more than four or five times I made a 
remark, during conversation, to Mrs. Carlin, and 
she paid no regard at all to it; and at tea-time 
when I poured my tea into my saucer, or rather 
plate, for they don’t have saucers now, and set the 
cup upon the white tablecloth, for there were no 
cup-plates, and I suppose they have none, as polite 
people don’t use them, I saw Mrs. Carlin glance 
meaningly at her husband. Now this was an 
outrage upon good breeding, as I consider it. I 
am too old to learn to handle acup of scalding tea; 
and every true lady would have regarded with the 
same kind feelings that Mrs. Lawton did, this de- 
parture in me from the modern customs of the tea- 
table.” 

«“ Why I didn’t know that you took any notice 
of these things, Aunt Mary,” said Josephine. 

“There you are mistaken, child. I generally 
see pretty much all that is going on, and very often 
think that I also perceive the motives that direct 
actions. I did see, and it warmed my heart to- 
wards them, the kind consideration of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawton, who even went so far as towrink tea 
from their saucers, to maké me feel easy, and who 
even went farther than that:—when I had, in a 
moment of forgetfulness taken my knife at first to 
cut the butter, as I do at home before using it for 
any other purpose, as it comes handier to me, they 
both quietly imitated the act, and for no other rea- 
son than to prevent me from thinking that I had 
violated a rule of the tea-table. How different was 
the conduct of the lady and gentleman we visited 
to-night!” 

“Really, sister, I had» forgotten your former 
habits of close observation,” said Mr. Wilkins. 
“ You still retain them, I perceive, in full activity.” 

“ And I hope I shall continue to do so, as long 
as I live; not to find fault, but for purposes of use- 
ful discrimination.” 

“Did you see any other departures from good 
manners to-night?” asked Mr. Wilkins. “But I 
have no doubt that you did.” 

“ Certainly I did. And what is a little curious, 
is the fact, that nearly all were in consequence of 
some one of us violating a conventional point of 
etiquette.” 

«“ Ah indeed? And where did I go wrong, sister?” 

“ You were so impolite as to look at your watch 
during the evening.” 

“ Yes, I know that I was.— Well?” 

« When you did so, Mrs. Carlin gave her hus- 
band a look which I happened to see, and such a 
look! I can call it nothing else than one of sneer- 
ing astonishment,” 


“ Still, I had no other way of ascertaining the 
time. It is impolite now to have a clock in a par- 
lour; and we might have sat long beyond the proper 
hour had I not looked at my watch.” 

«“ But why is it impolite to look at your watch 
in company, Aunt Mary?” asked Josephine. 

“ It is considered impolite for this reason. All 
the rules of etiquette are founded upon a desire 
to make every one feel pleased with himself; 
if therefore, your guest keeps examining his watch, 
the presumption is that he is tired of your com- 
pany, and is anxious for the hour to come when 
he may decently retire. It is a still greater viola- 
tion of propriety if the entertainer looks at his 
watch; for that is a palpable indication that he 
thinks the time spent in your company long. But, 
it is a very diflerent matter where, as in the case 
of your uncle this evening, it becomes necessary 
for an individual to know the time, that he may 
not intrude upon the family where he is spending 
an evening, nor stay away from home beyond a 
proper hour. Under such circumstances, a depar- 
ture from the rule, instead of an adherence to it, 
becomes true politeness. And herein is to be per- 
ceived the difference between those who are ladies 
and gentlemen, naturally, and those who are merely 
so in externals. ‘The first know when to vary 
and how to vary prescribed rules; the last abide by 
them in all cases, and even consider their violation 
as an outrage upon the social virtues—in fact, an 
unpardonable sin.” 

“ Well done, sister! You have said just what I 
wanted to say to Josephine the other day, but could 
not succeed. I really didn’t think that you were 
so much your former self as you are. I remember 
when you were the welcome guest in the first 
circles in the good old times of right feeling and 
true politeness. Times are changed now; at least 
they seem to me changed—for my sister Mary, 
against whom no one dreamed of bringing the 
charge of want of good breeding, is now a palpa- 
ble violator of rules of etiquette. And I too, it 
seems, have not been able to get along without 
offence.” 

“T begin to fear that I may have offended, too, 
in something, though innocently,” Josephine said, 
with an expression of concern on her countenance. 

“It is by no means impossible. Though I am 
inclined to think, for your comfort, that no such 
offence has been given. I say offence, for a 
breach of politeness, with some individuals, is thus 
viewed.” 

“T certainly hope not, uncle. Still if I have, I 
am conscious of not having felt or thought un- 
kindly of either Mr. or Mrs. Carlin, except on ac- 
count of their manner of treating Aunt Mary; nor 
of having selfishly preferred to gratify myself in 
any way that could possibly have hurt them, or put 
them to the smallest inconvenience.” 

“ With that consciousness rest contented, my 
dear niece,” Aunt Mary said, affectionately. “ But 
I would not have you unmindful of external rules; 
they are right and necessary in social intercourse; 
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only fill them with life. Let them be at all times, 
not merely cold externals, but the living, breathing 
forms of an ever active and present principle of 
true politeness. And this principle is a genuine, 
unselfish desire, that all with whom we are in 
association should feel easy and happy. Whoever 
feels such a desire can never be impolite; he may 
not be nicely observant, through ignorance, of some 
conventional forms, but none can complain that he 
has ever wounded their feelings through selfish- 
ness, or offended pure taste by any breach of true 
decorum.” 

“ And now, Josephine,” said her uncle, as Aunt 


Mary ceased speaking, “you have had an oppor- 
tunity of deciding between the claims to gentility 
of Mrs. Carlin and Mrs. Lawton—wuica 18 THE 
Lapy ?” 

« Mrs. Lawton, of course,” responded Josephine, 
decidedly. 

« And having seen the difference between true 
and false gentility—may you never forget the les- 
son,” added Mr. Wilkins. 

«“T will try not to do so, uncle,” said the warm- 
hearted girl, pressing her lips to his forehead, and 
bidding both him and Aunt Mary an affectionate 
good night. 
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PALENQUE. 


BY F. 8. 


1. 
Tue moon is high o’er tower and dome; 
And sheds its still and silvery rays, 
Where Desolation makes its home 
Upon the pride of other days. 
And featured rock and fluted stone, 
And gothic columns, grey and lone, 
And mouldering walls and ancient mound, 
With creeping ivy wreathed around, 
Like spectres round the dreamer’s bed 
Rise grimly o’er the nameless dead ; 
And each a voiceless tale may tell 
Where human grandeur rose and fell. 


And rising bold amid the gloom 

Of wasted wealth and trodden tomb— 
The doric temple, frowning there, 

Affords the creeping thing a lair— 

Where grass, untrodden, rears iis head, 
The pale, rank grass that loves the dead— 
And damp and rayless cloisters make 

A covert for the smooth, cold snake. 


111. 
The reign of bustling wealth is o’er; 
The voice of man is heard no more; 
And moody silence ne‘er is broke, 
Save when the bat, or bloated toad 
Gives utterance to the hiss, or croak; 
Or when the old owl's dark abode, 
"Mong wide and lofty vaults, is stirred ; 
As if Destruction’s dooming breath, 
In dismal! hootings, there were heard 
To summon back the ghost of death. 


Iv. 
O hollow comes the wild-dog’s howl, 
From hills neglected where they prowl! 
They seek not now these noxious caves, 
Where coffins, crushed within their graves, 
No longer hold the clean-pick’d bone, 
And worm and lizard feast alone ; 
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But o’er the hill and o’er the plain 
Rush to and fro in wild affright— 
And pause—and lift their how] again, 
As if to scare the hush of night !— 
But here,—all, all is loneliness, 
Encircled in decay’s caress: 
The earth is dead—the pools around— 
Nor storms, their sustenance bequeath— 
Fofthey are tideless—these resound, 
But only pour where mortals breathe 
And man—and name—and hope are dust,— 
A wilderness of gorgeous lust. 


v. 

How hard it is to feel, when gazing 

O’er these relics of renown, 
That glory—once so brightly blazing— 

E’er could flicker, or go down !— 
And harder yet, it is to feel 
That in these death-like halls, the reel 
Of fairy step and joyous song, 
In smiling beauty, glanced along— 
That through these dark and dismal scenes 
Paced life, in all its varied miens— 
That crowded streets here gorged their strife, 
That marts threw back their waves of life, 
That kingly hopes were earnered here, 
As ages flourished and grew sere !— 
But such it was, and they have passed,— 
A fearful sight is round them cast; 
Thus buried in their pride and power, 
Earth trembles to their march no more! 
And fancy now in vain essays 
The curiain of their fate to raise. 


Vi. 


And oft the traveller pauses here, 

To muse upon an empire’s bier; 

But man knows not—and ne’er can know, 
What caused that empire’s overthrow ; 

Its grandeur lived its little day— 

Then passed, with other realms, away ; 
Survived its hour in sun and gloom, 

And fuund—what al! must finda tomb. 
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NOTE ON ROBIN HOOD, 


AND SOME OF THE 


OTHER HEROES OF ANGLO-SAXON RESISTANCE TO THE NORMANS. 


BY B. H. COATES, M.D. 


> 


Tue ancient kingdom of Mercia, celebrated in 
our day by the inspired pen’ of « the gifted Joanna 
Baillie,”* with a spirit and genius well worthy of 
the accumulated applause bestowed by Scott and 
Byron, derived, as is well known, in common with 
East Anglia, its inhabitants almost exclusively 
from the Angles and the Danes. Readers of his- 
tory will recollect that these successive colonists, 
the nearest neighbours in the country of their 
origin, were both masters of these two territories; 
the first, in each instance, being the Angles, and 
the others following as intruders into the land of 
promise. A stubborn race, they were never fully 
reduced by the celebrated Egbert; who flattered 
them, as a collateral means of securing his power, 
by changing the name of the island from Britain 
to Angle-land or England; thus, as well as by his 
victories, enlisting the spirit of revolt felt by the 
East Angles against their conquerors, the Merci- 
ans, on his side. The ungovernable spirit of the 
Danes of the same vicinity, which contributed so 
largely to the ruin of Ethelred and the temporary 
extremity of Alfred, has often been the subject of 
history and song; and it will not be forgotten that 
they were long left under Danish laws and chief- 
tains; and by no means reduced so fully under 
the sway of the sovereigns of Wessex and Middle- 
sex as were the more southerly portions of the 
new kingdom. In common with their brethren, 
the Saxo-Danes of the ancient Deira aud Bernicia, 
they sustained the longest and most stubborn re- 
sistance ever made to the Norman conqueror; a 
resistance which only terminated with the de- 
struction of Roman York, and the general preva- 
lence of military execution, robbery and murder. 

From the entries in Domesday Book which I 
have recently examined for the County of Leices- 
tershire, a central segment of Mercia, and fram 
the great proportion of Anglo-Danish and Anglo- 
Saxon names which appear as those of landhold- 
ers in the early title-deeds, Edwardus, Turgodus, 
Alwardus de Broma, Uhteredus, Sigodus, Samarus, 
Osmundus;f it is sufficiently obvious that the 
small gentry of the vicinity were, to a great extent, 
the offspring of the Anglo-Danish proprietors, 
thégh partially ruined by the conquest. 


* Ethwald. Tw.**agedies.—In the Plays on the Pas- 
sions. 

+ Deed of Robert de Albi)40 Beaulieu Monastery. 
No date.— Nichols’s heicestersh©- 
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We may now proceed to recollect that in this 
vicinity popular tradition places the exploits and 
glories of the renowned Robin Hood. If any hesi- 
tate, which I do not, in believing the reality of 
this celebrated personage, we may cite the autho- 
rity of a recent writer, of high character, Thierry, 
author of a History of France, and of a work on 
the Norman Conquest of England. According to 
this eloquent and philosophic writer, Robin Hood 
is to be considered as one of the heroes of the ex- 
piring Anglo-Saxon cause; and it may in part be 
said, that his history, like that of the younger Cato, 


Nocommon object to your sight displays, 

But what with pleasure Heav'n itself surveys; 
A brave man struggling in the toils of fate, 
And greatly falling with a falling state. 


Until the destruction of the forester of Sherwood, 
and of William Longbeard, of London, the con- 
quest of England was not, in the opinion of the 
historian, completed; and it is with these tragic 
occurrences that a judicious hand will close the 
eventful and melancholy tale. 

Those traditions which most nearly approach 
to an aspect of authenticity, represent Robin 
Hood as having been born at Loxley, in North- 
amptonshire, in the year 1160, in the reign of 
king Henry II. No more than ninety-four years 
had then elapsed since the battle of Hastings; and 
seventy-four from the completion of the new dis- 
tribution of lands by the intruders. Two sets 
of records are found to preserve his name, the 
plays and the ballads. In the former of these, he is 
represented as a gay and fashionable young man, 
brilliant in the society of ladies, and delicate and 
precise in the forms of artificial life. In the ballads, 
he is the bold, high-spirited yeoman of the woods, 
ever ready to do a kind and generous action to 
the poor, and not only plundering the wealth, but 
first ridiculing and then sparing the persons of the 
piratical nobles, and the purse-proud clergy. The 
latter picture is the more probable. Admiring tra- 
ditions among the peasantry are thought to have 
sought his elevation, by describing him as the legiti- 
mate Earl of Huntingdon, a city not far distant, 
to the eastward, but deprived of his rights by the 
unjustifiable conduct of his relations. It is re- 
marked by Thierry, that Hood is an Anglo-Saxon 
name. All accounts agree that, after a disgust of 
some kind, he betook himself to Sherwood Forest, 
became the rallying point of those among the op- 
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pressed who had hardihood enough to join in his 
way of life, raised several hundred men, inspired 
them with the utmost confidence, set the invaders 
at defiance, and several times defeated, and accord- 
ing to many accounts, slew the viscount, or calling 
him by his Saxon title, the sheriff of Nottingham. 
He is represented as entering the city in repeated 
instances, with large numbers of his band, in dis- 
guise, and surrounding and rescu. 2 his men while 
proceeding to the gallows. His mode of choosing 
his friends was singular, and worthy of himself. 
It was by fighting them. No way was so short to 
Robin’s favour and attachment as by knocking him 
down, or otherwise giving proof of skill, strength 
and boldness, in a contest with himself. He is 
described as possessing extraordinary bodily power, 
still more extraordinary activity, matchless skill in 
the use of the bow and of his weapons generally, 
and the most romantic bravery. By qualities of 
this kind, he is alleged to have won the personal 
friendship of the king; who, after starting in pur- 
suit of him, as an outlaw, and a destroyer of the 
deer, of which the princes of his time were so 
proud and watchful, finished, according to the 
ballads, by wearing his uniform, and employing 
him and his band, as yeomen of the guards. Robin, 
however, soon grew tired of the atmosphere of a 
court; his soul longed for green fields, shady trees, 


and the song of birds; and he again betook himself 


to Sherwood. After a while, finding his activity 
and health impaired, he went, aecording to the 
legend, to the monastery of Kirkley, in Yorkshire; 
and requested the prioress of the establishment, 
who was his cousin, to bleed him. The cousin 
was in the interest of the Normans; or perhaps 
considered it a duty to rid the world of one who, 
however blessed as a benefactor by the poor, so 
often unloaded the wealthy abbots of their store. 
She bled him till he nearly or quite fainted, and then 
left him locked up in a room, with the orifice open, 
to perish. Such was the cowardly and treacherous 
murder by which the English backwoodsman met 
his fate. According tothe metrical record, he sees 
his friends in time to forbid retaliation for the 
offence, and to give instructions for his funeral. 


But give me my bent bow in my hand, 
A broad arrow I’1l let flee; 

And where this shaft doth chance to fall, 
There shall my grave digg’d be. 

And lay my bent bow by my side, 
Which was my music sweet; 

And cover my grave with the sod so green, 
As is both right and meet. 

And let me have breadth and length enough, 
By the side of yon green wood ; 

That men may say when they look it on, 
“ Here lies bold Robin Hood.” 


The beautiful thought in the last stanza has 
struck me by its resemblance to that which, in an 
almost similar stage of civilization, the shade of 
Agamemnon, in Hades, addresses to that of 
Achilles. 
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Now all the sons of warlike Greece surround 

Thy destin’d tomb, and cast a mighty mound: 

High on the shore the growing hill we raise, 

That wide th’ extended Hellespont surveys ; 
Where all from age to age who pass the coast 

May point Achilles’ tomb and hail the mighty ghost. 


The followers of Robin Hood dispersed after his 
death; unable, when deprived of his commanding 
genius, to make head against the oppressors of 
the land. 

In the opinion of the historian, the best reasons 
exist for believing that the resistance of the Anglo- 
Saxons in the woods and wilds, neither began nor 
ended with Robin Hood. He only, however, has 
won immortal fame; his memory being embalmed 
in verse, which, rude and simple as it is, bids fair 
to exist and continue popular as long as the lan- 
guage of the Anglic people shall continue to be 
spoken upon the surface of the earth. 


Vixere fortes ante Acamemnona 
Multi; sed omnes illachrymabiles 
Urgentur ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro, 


Vain was the chief's, the sage’s pride: 
They had no poet, and they died ; 

In vain they toil’d; in vain they bled; 
They had no poet, and are dead. 


The histories of the times scarcely make mention 
of the hero of the people. In the eyes of those 
writers who habitually look to the actions and 
qualifications of the lords of the land, the rebel- 
lious woodsman is no better than a robber; and 
the task of preserving his fame was left to the 
peasantry, to be awakened, after a sleep of ages, 
by the philosophic historian, who loves to contem- 
plate the insignificance of individual man, and 
sees the hand of a divinity in the growth and de- 
cline of races. 


Weep on. Perhaps, in after days, 
They’! learn to bless your name ; 

And many a deed may wake to praise 
That long has slept in blame; 

And when they tread the ruined isle 
Where rest, at length, the lord and slave, 

They'll wond’ring ask how hands so vile 
Could conquer hearts so brave. 


The epoch of Robin’s greatest activity, and that 
of his death, are generally placed in the reign of 
Richard I; or in other words, between A. D. 1189 
and 1199. This estimate of time suited the ro- 
mantic genius of Sir Walter Scott, in his Ivanhoe; 
in which the outlaw is aptly made to win the 
friendship of the lion-hearted king. Other tradi- 
tions refer these occurrences to the reign of king 
John, A. D. 1199 to 1215; a prince of a chatact; 
certainly much less likely to harmonize Wh that 
of the woodland hero. These l* tuécounts are 
followed by the author of Rgston Gower, a late 
novel, in which the de sptions drawn from anti- 
quarian sources, local ‘ditions, and the study of 
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the ancient Norman Forest Laws, assume an air of 
authenticity, and serve to give a lively and pictur- 
esque, and I doubt not, correct description of the 
tyranny of the intrusive race at that period, and 
the partially successful struggles of the Anglo- 
Saxons in opposition to them. 

The remaining Anglo-Saxon martyrdom which 
we have to record, occurred somewhat later; about 
1230, in the reign of Henry III. The fate of 
William Longbeard, though deeply interesting to 
the philosophical historian, relates but little to the 
locality to which we have directed our inquiries. 
He was a citizen of London, defended the Saxons 
and the poor against oppression, in many cases 
with success, was warmly supported by his fellow- 
citizens, was deprived of their protection by 
treacherous assurances given to them, which in- 
duced them to disperse, and was then secretly 
seized and put to death, without a trial. I cannot 
call this act less than murder; though Jeremy 
Collier, in his ecclesiastical history, seems to con- 
sider it in some measure sufficient, that it was done 
by order of an archbishop of Canterbury. The 
occurrence did not, however, take place among the 
forests and wolds of Nottingham or Leicester, but 
amid the dusky chimneys and gloomy streets of the 
central parts of London. 

In the succeeding age, the party distinctions with 
which we have been occupied began fast to dis- 
appear. The reigning monarch, Henry III, fell early 
into the hands of foreign favourites. So many 
Italians, French and other continentals repaired 
to England, and found consequence and wealth 
through the favour of her king, so many gained 
high titles, and the brood so largely monopolized 


> her offices in Church and State, that the natives, 


? 
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alike of either race, began to anticipate a fresh 
conquest. The old distinction of origin became 
neglected in the common apprehension; and in 
resisting the progress of the men of Anjou and 
Poitou, both Normans and Saxons resolved to call 
themselves English. A further reason served to 
strengthen this feeling on the part of the nobility. 
Their limited intercourse with the continent had 
suffered their Norman speech to grow old fashion- 
ed; while that of their continental cousins had 
been modified, not only by the lapse of time, but 
by the growing influence of the idiom of the 
Franks, the proper French; (Thierry;) and their 
dialects became objects of mutual dislike and per- 
haps ridicule. In addition to this, the English 
Normans had become wealthy by their conquest, 
while the other branch of the race continued poor; 
and the mutual hatred which these circumstances 
so often engender had begun to be felt. The in- 
fluence of such causes may perhaps have been 
perceptible when the rapid growth of the French 
monarchy, at the expense of the other principalities 
of Gaul, began to press with serious force on the 
possessions of England; which it considered as a 
foreign power, and laboured to exclude from the 
continent. It was still more conspicuous in the 
armed resistance made by the barons of the latter 
VOL. xx1v.— 18 
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power against the foreign favourites or the en- 
croachwnents of their king. 

The name of Simon de Montfort belongs to 
history: he particularly interests us as being Earl 
of Leicester, as being for a number of years, the 
victorious champion of the native or English party, 
and because several of his battles were fought in 
the neighbouring regions, including his final 
defeat and death, at Evesham. Born in France, 
and the son of a leader of the same name, dis- 
tinguished for his zeal, activity and severity in the 
crusade against the Albigenses, he seems a cha- 
racter but little likely to defend the cause of the 
Saxons. After giving some offence to Queen 
Blanche, he left France for England; where Henry 
III received him kindly, gave him the earldom of 
Leicester, to which he had hereditary claims, and 
married him to the sister of the sovereign, the 
Countess Dowager Pembroke. Appointed by his 
royal brother-in-law seneschal of the English prin- 
cipality of Gascony, in France, he oppressed the 
people; the people complained, the king reproved 
him, and a violent quarrel ensued. Henry inflicted 
on him the mortal insult of the epithet, traitor; and 
the fierce earl gave the king the lie. He was 
afterwards, however, again employed; but gradu- 
ally grew in influence with the party of the barons, 
and finally rose to their head. Imitating their pre- 
decessors, who, 43 years before, had extorted Magna 
Charta from the unstable John, they appeared in 
parliament at Oxford, armed, and compelled the 
monarch to place the administration in the hands 
of 24 barons, with power to reform the state. Of 
this revolutionary convention, Montfort, now Lei- 
cester, was preatiient; and it conducted the affairs 
of England, without contradiction, for several years. 
After several abortive efforts, however, the king 
took up arms; but soon after suffered a severe de- 
feat at Lewes. A party rose up against Leicester 
among the barons; and this is said to have been 
his occasion for introducing the election to parlia- 
ment of “ Knights of the Shire,” two from every 
county, and burgesses from the cities, in order to 
have an influence to neutralize that of the nobles. 
He is thus the founder of the English House of 
Commons; and modern Whigs and Democrats 
should consider him the origin of our boasted re- 
presentative system, at least since the conquest. 
In the same year, however, 1265, he lost his life 
at the decisive defeat of Evesham; his destruction 
furnishing the earliest wreath of military glory to 
prince Edward, afterwards the great Edward I. 
He fell like a daring and knightly warrior, in the 
act of attempting to rally his troops by rushing 
into the middle of the enemy. 

His body was mutilated in the most barbarous 
and indecent manner, and then laid, as a trophy, 
before Lady Mortimer, the wife of his bitterest foe; 
but not only did his institution, the House of 
Commons, survive him, but his memory was long 
revered by the people as that of a martyr. Miracles 
were ascribed to him; he was called St. Simon, 
the righteous, and the people murmured that ca- 
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nonization was withheld from his memory by the 
church. 

After the death of the warlike earl, Henry was 
still obliged to submit to mortifications, and main- 
tained his consequence almost entirely by the 
prowess and talents of prince Edward. The ability 
and power of the French monarch rendered un- 
successful an attempt to gain a kingdom in the 
south of what is now France, for Edmund Plan- 
tagenet, his second son; who was, in consequence, 
to be pacified with the estates of the defunct 
Leicester, in addition to his own title of Earl of 
Lancaster; that of Leicester being abolished, to be 
revived in a subsequent age. We have, in this, 
the origin of the great power, and subsequently of 
the royalty, of the house of Lancaster; celebrated 
for the civil wars, the extermination of the original 
Norman nobility, and the enduring fame of their 
poet, Shakspeare. 

The next reign presents, perhaps, the most 
brilliant period of English history; renowned for 
the extensive conquests of the first and third 
Edward, in France, for the almost incredible vic- 
tories of Cressy and Poictiers, for the great increase 
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ABSENCE.—LAKE GEORGE. 


in the military strength and wealth of England, and 
for the erection of the most magnificent specimens, 
and those in the purest taste, which she possesses 
among her noble Gothie Church architecture.— 
Under three Edward Plantagenets, particularly 
during the wise and energetic but severe reigns 
of the first and third, the population of England 
assumed a more homogeneous and settled aspect; 
from which if it have changed at the present 
time, the change has been more gradaal. The 
feudal system was still applied, and enforced with 
great regularity. New accounts of the estates in 
land were taken, and the parties owning them 
compelled to provide themselves with the equip- 
ments of a corresponding rank; so as to render 
the kingdom as effective as possible in war. Wales 
was conquered, Ireland pacified, a preponderating 
influence established in Scotland, and France, on 
more than one occasion, almost reduced to a pro- 
vince of Engiand. Wealth flowed in the train of 
military glory; and the English, now proud of their 
name, forgot the distinction of Norman and Anglo- 
Saxon. 
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BY THE TRANSLATOR OF “ WM. 


TELL,’ 


“MARY STUART,” “JOAN OF ARC,” BTC. 


“ They sin, who tell us Love can die: 
With life all other passions fly ; 
All others are but vanity. 
In Heaven Ambition cannot dwell, 
Nor Avarice in the vaults of Hell! 
Earthly those passions, as of earth, 
They perish where they drew their birth; 
But Love is indestructible! 
Its holy flame for ever burneth ; 
From Heaven it came, to Heaven returneth.”—Sovrner. 


Say not, that Time or Absence conquers Love! 
Oh no; believe me, if that Love be pure, 
If based on sense and virtue, ’t will endure 

All trials,—nay, like gold thrice tortured, prove 

The brighter for endurance. Sweetest flowers 
Spring up to greet us at the close of day, 

And many a charm, scarce seen in sunnier hours, 
Beams forth (how grateful !) in reflection’s ray. 


O, Love, true Love, is not a flower that dies, 
And spells, like thine,—can distance make them less? 
Mind, culture, taste, the light of those soft eyes, 
Those thrilling tones, which breathe forth but to bless, 
And oh! that soul, all truth and tenderness,— 
Each inborn purity, each outward grace, 
Heart-spells, like these, what time, what absence, can 
erase 1—U. 


LAKE GEORGE. 


BY M. T. JR. 

Tuenre is a clear and bright blue lake The bright green valleys frown and smile, 
Embosom’d in the rocky north ; And in the bed sweet Nature made, 
No murmur doth its silence break The lake sleeps soft and sweet the while. 
As on its waves we sally forth. O’er many a green and lovely wild, 
The mountain bird floats high aloft, The golden sun doth gaily smile, 
Above his wild and craggy nest, But ’mid them all he doth not break, 
And gazes from his towering throne As on his race he sallies forth, 
Upon the torrent’s sparkling breast ; On fairer scene, or sweeter lake, 
While far beneath in light and shade, Than the lake of the rocky north. 
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A FAMILY OF THE RUE DE SEVRES. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


BY LIEOT. A. A. 


I. 

Nort only every quarter of Paris, but every street, 
and indeed each house, has its peculiar character. 
For example, one may classify the subdivisions of 
the faubourg Saint Germain by its angles and its 
limits. No part ef Paris offers so many varieties 
and contrasts as this little city, enclosed, as it were, 
in the great metropolis. 

The “Rue du Bac,” which setting out at the 
Pont Royal, intersects ten streets, terminating and 
losing itself in the “ Rue de Sevres,”’ is the mercan- 
tile street of the faubourg Saint Germain. 

The “ Rue de Lille,” (the first which crosses the 
Rue du Bac on the side of the quay,) brings to 
mind those rivers of obscure and humble source, 
whose waters roll on majestically for a season and 
are confounded at last with the ocean, in the mid- 
dle of some great haven. In fact, after having 
modestly hid its head amidst shops of trumpery 
and scrap-iron, it finishes with the palace of Count 
Demidoff, at the Chamber of Deputies. 

The “ Rue de l'Universite,” which is worthy of 
the name, is the centre of aristocracy. It is the 
queen of the quarter, in fact, if not by right; 
nevertheless, it has three powerful rivals, the “ Rue 
Saint Dominique,” the “ Rue de Grenelle,” and 
the “ Rue de Varennes.” These three streets look 
down upon that of the University as a parvenue, 
and quarrel together about the sceptre of the fau- 
bourg; in short, they resemble not a little a society 
of dethroned monarchs, who fall out in discussing 
unacknowledged rights. Besides, the houses of 
the ministers, those inns of all governments, have 
deprived the three noble streets of their antique 
and uniform character. They will never be able 
to resume their ancient preponderance, until public 
offices and private houses shall become as much 
friends as they are neighbours, a difficult affair to 
bring to pass, and yet one which is gradually verg- 
ing towards its accomplishment. 

Whatever may happen, a street not less remark- 
able than any which we have enumerated, is the 
“ Rue de Sevres.” Possessing no peculiar charac- 
ter of its own, it comprises, in some degree, that 
of all the others. From the old hotel where ma- 
dame Recamier gathers around her all the lions of 
the age, to the uninhabited waters where the huck- 
sters of Vauregard assemble to hold their market 
in the open air, all classes of society have their 
representatives in the “ Rue de Sevres;” but in 
this jumble of houses and families, the most nume- 
rous and the most remarkable, are those of ruined 
fortune and decayed gentility. In this respect, 
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and in a particular point of its extent—from the 
Croix Rouge to the “Rue du Bac” especially— 
the “Rue de Sevres” might be called with pro- 
priety, the street of the unlucky. This sad noto- 
riety is attributable both to its ugliness and its 
antiquity, its smaller apartments renting for no- 
thing, and its larger ones for very little. The first 
answer for those unhappy persons whose old habits 
of gentility will not allow them to inhabit the pig- 
geries dignified in Paris with the name of lodgings; 
the latter for people with small means, who are 
obliged to keep up appearances. 


i. 

In a room which may be said to occupy a middte 
ground between these two categories, as it did in 
fact the middle of five massive stories, which loom- 
ed up heavily in front of the Abbaye-Aux-Bois, a 
lady between fifty-five and sixty was seated in a 
settee at the end of a bed-room. All the features 
of Madame de Sergy attested that she had been 
handsome, and everything around her that she 
had been rich. 

A fire sufficient for warming the chamber, but 
fed with wise economy, burned slowly within a 
chimney-place of a black marble; it was in the 
month of February. A screen of green silk, some- 
what faded with use, was lowered even with the 
andirons, to prevent the glare of fire from reaching 
a bed that stood facing it at the other end of the 
chamber. Although nothing could be seen through 
the blue cotton curtains, which were carefully 
drawn round the bed, Madame de Sergy’s eyes 
were constantly turned in that direction. In short, 
her daughter reposed there. 

To account for this circumstance at this hour of 
the day, (it was then three in the afternoon,) and 
for the array of tea cups, &c. which covered the 
stand at the head of the bed, one would have na- 
turally supposed that the young lady was indis- 
posed and kept her bed by command of her phy- 
sician. Nothing however of maternal solicitude 
could be traced in the attitude or physiognomy of 
Madame de Sergy; on the contrary, a certain silent 
placidity of expression seemed to indicate that her 
mind was indulging in pleasant day-dreams of 
future felicity. In order to unravel this mystery, 
we must introduce two new acquaintances to the 
reader. 

Just as Madame de Sergy had buried herself in 
her settee and her reflections, the door behind her 
opened suddenly but without noise, and a fat old 
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man made his appearance, preceded by a young 
lady, who stood respectfully aside that he might 
enter before her. ‘These persons were Mr. de 
Sergy and Mathilde, his eldest daughter. 

“ Marie is asleep!” said the old lady, extending 
her arms towards them to enjoin silence. 

Mathilde, with a glance full of affection towards 
her sister’s bed, quietly handed her father a chair: 
the old gentleman, however, instead of sitting 
down, crossed his arms behind his back and began 
to pace to and fro over the thin carpet which 
covered the floor, without much precaution, grum- 
bling at the same time to himself. 

“ Madame,” said he at length, raising his voice, 
“ you will be the death of your daughter!” 

“ Not so loud,” murmured Madame de Sergy, 
quietly; but as the old man seemed every moment 
less disposed to listen to her injunctions in this 
particular, she led him to the adjoining room, mak- 
ing a sign to Mathilde to remain where she was. 

“ T tell you, you will kill her,” repeated M. de 
Sergy, resuming his walk in the saloon. “Every 
night dancing at balls and all day in bed, either 
sleeping or swallowing barley-water; it won’t last: 
one or two winters more like this and she will be 
dead.” 

« Another ball and she will be married!” replied 
the old lady, with a confident air. 

“ Married!” exclaimed M. de Sergy, stopping 
abruptly, neither daring to contradict nor to believe 
his better half. 

« Listen, my friend.” 

“ Well, go on.” Here the old man gave a deep 
sigh and dropped himself into an arm-chair. 

“The Baroness de Mauroy came to see me yes- 
terday,” said Madame de Sergy. “ You know how 
much she is devoted to us and how deeply she has 
interested herself to procure a suitable match for 
our daughter.” 

“ Alas! all to no purpose.” 

“ Now at least the prospect of success is pro- 
mising; listen to the facts. Last summer at Bag- 
neres, she met a Russian prince!” 

“ A Russian prince!” 

“Yes, a Russian prince! Having understood 
that he wished to marry a French woman, and 
that with this view he intended to pass the winter 
in Paris, the baroness (with the most perfect dis- 
interestedness since she has a daughter of her own 
to provide for, you know) thought at once of Marie, 
and has promised her to Prince Hirkoff.” 

“ Hirkoff ?” 

«“ That is his name.” 

“ Humph.” 

“The baroness, I say, has made him promise to 
visit her and to attend her balls. In fact, last week 
she received a visit from him; he reminded her of 
his project of marrying in Paris, and indirectly 
requested her to select him a wife, enumerating the 
qualities he expected his partner to possess. In 
the first place he is rich enough to disregard for- 
tune.” 

“ They all talk in that way.” 
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“He declares he will be satisfied to possess a 
women of honourable rank.” 

“ Well.” 

«“ Then the prince desires that his wife should 
have talent; and first of all, that she should un- 
derstand painting. Now I ask you who handles 
a crayon better than Marie?” 

“A crayon! Do you call that painting?” 

“Tt is the most beautiful style of all. You 
know nothing about the arts my dear friend. Se- 
condly, the prince delights in a fine voice. Where 
will he hear a finer one than Marie’s, tell me that? 
Thirdly, she must be just twenty.” 

“ Marie is twenty-two.” 

“ Twenty, M. de Sergy.” 

«“ Twenty-two; bless me, I ought to know the 
age of my own daughter, madame.” 

«“ You count the months she was at nurse, and 
that is never done, you know. Fourthly, the prince 
prefers light hair. You will agree that Marie’s is 
flaxen?” 

“ Flaxen!—fudge—it was only last month you 
said her hair was,black, to suit the gentleman who 
had a predilection for brown.” 

« A young lady’s hair may vary from one month 
to another; besides, flaxen, chestnut, or black, what 
difference does it make? Finally, the prince wants 
a woman of sentiment, and I hope Marie Sa 

“« Marie either laughs or romps all the time, she 
is not asleep.” 

“Tt does not matter! She loves romances that 
make her cry, and that is what I call sentiment.” 

«“ Very well, allowing all that, there are still 
plenty of girls, who are twenty years old, who can 
paint and sing, and above all who have no for- 
tune.” 

« That is very true; so observe how the baroness 
will proceed. Knowing that the prince, who knows 
nobody in Paris, will choose at her ball this even- 
ing the partner to whom he intends to offer his 
hand, she will invite as few blondes as possible, or 
will only ask such as are plain. She will make 
Marie sing so early in the evening that no one will 
sing after her; besides, you know that her daughter 
Eugenie has arrived this very morning from the 
tour in Italy, which she has just been making with 
the baron and his sister—very well! the portrait 
in crayon which Marie took, and which is such a 
capital likeness, will be placed in the middle of the 
saloon, directly opposite the original, so that the 
prince will be able to appreciate all the beauty of 
the work. 
better managed.” 

“ Granted.” 

« And that here is a sure match, if ever there 
was one?” 

« Sure—sure—all your plans, which have failed, 
madame, were just as sure as this; and indepen- 
dently of the difficulties which I have just enume- 
rated, I must acknowledge, that to see a Russian 
prince tumble into our arms, in this sort of way, 
from the skies, appears to me to savour not a little 
of romance.” 
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“Romance! ah! there you go again, M. de 
Sergy! Ihave told you a hundred times you do 
not know how to appreciate your daughter.” 

“ My daughter, zooks! she is a beautiful and 
excellent person, and I should be glad to marry 
her to a king; but it is not the less true that she is 
deficient in an essential point, a dowry, and that a 
Russian prince—however, I leave the whole aflair 
to you; I wish you all manner of success, and in- 
vest you with full power, on condition, however, 
that this ball is to be the last, and that after to- 
morrow Marie shall sleep at night, and keep awake 
in the day, like any other mortal.” 

Having thus concluded his bargain, M. de Sergy 
sallied forth to take his walk, and madame returned 
to the little chamber. 


ITl. 

The Sergys were of ancient blood and attached 
to the court, and in this condition had been ruined 
by the revolution of July. An income of six thou- 
sand francs, of which a large portion was invested 
in a life annuity, composed their whole fortune. 
The prospect was, therefore, that Mathilde and 
Marie would be left, at the death of their parents, 
in a state of indigence worse than miserable, for 
persons of their rank. The only means of assuring 
their future comfort was to marry them. Convinced 
of this truth, as of the sphericity of the globe, 
Madame de Sergy, after having tried the impossible 
to find a husband for Mathilde, and seeing her ap- 
proach the age at which they are rarely to be 
found, had concentrated in Marie all her hopes 
and dreams, which revived and became more daz- 
zling in proportion to the greater physical superi- 
ority of the younger over the elder sister. 

“ Marie my daughter!” became the predominant 
idea in the old lady’s mind; her every thought, 
word, and aspiration, was dedicated to this one 
idol; and as she regarded Marie as the paragon of 
her sex, she built all manner of airy castles upon 
her talents and beauty. Marie only wanted to be 
known to be appreciated. She must therefore be 
shown, shown again, and shown always. The 
great personage, whom she was to subjugate by a 
word or a look, would some day or other appear, 
and all would be accomplished. Thus, all summer 
Marie absolutely lived in the Tuileries; and all 
winter in the ball-room. It was, in fact, a per- 
petual exhibition. It is true, that saving a little 
frigidity of soul, the necessary consequence of her 
artificial mode of life, Marie might be called an ac- 
complished person. 

Far from entertaining anything like jealousy 
toward her sister, Mathilde suffered a perpetual 
eclipse, condescending with indefatigable devotion, 
to serve as her sister’s handmaid at home, her foot- 
stool in society, and her guardian angel everywhere. 
Careless of admiration, and even averse from 
matrimony, Mathilde was one of those celestial 
creatures whom Providence places upon earth to 
edify it by their virtues, and who pass their days 
18* 
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in the solitude of a cloister, or by the bed-side of 
the dying. 

As to M. de Sergy, he was neither more nor 
less than what the world calls a good kind of a 
man. ‘Too rational to participate in the illusions 
of his wife, but too weak to prevent her from run- 
ning after what he called her phantoms, he sur- 
rendered to her the entire control of the house, and 
allowed her to take her own way; meanwhile, he 
shut his eyes to the future, counted occasionally 
upon a turn of fortune, and made every day, the 
tour of Paris with the punctuality of a postman. 
While he is thus peripatetically employed, let us 
revisit the little chamber of Marie. 

Madame de Sergy entered the room as her 
daughter awoke. Her first question was to ask 
what time it was. Like the living idols which the 
Japanese priests exhibit all day to the people, and 
which are never liberated until evening, she wished 
to know how long she had to wait, before she 
should begin to re-exist. 

Her mother answered her inquiries by a cup of 
gruel, which Mathilde administered to her as to a 
patient, after propping her up with pillows: then 
they talked of the baroness’ ball. 

Mathilde had been already let into the secret of 
the plan, of which, as yet, Marie was in ignorance; 
and the time had now arrived when it became neces- 
sary to instruct her in the part she was expected to 
perform. 

“My child,” said Madame de Sergy, “ you must 
put on your best looks to-night. The baroness 
has a project—” 

«“ Another!” said Marie, laughing loudly and 
with unaffected indifference at the recollection of 
all Madame de Mauroy’s unavailing efforts in her 
behalf. 

« Yes,” continued the mother, “ you will with- 
out doubt meet a cavalier to-night at the ball, who 
will pay you particular attention, and with whom 
you need not count the country dances.” 

« Will he be presented to us officially?” asked 
Marie in a half alarmed tone. 

«“ No, he will not require an introduction; he 
will present himself of course, and you will have 
nothing to do, but to make yourself agreeable.” 

« Ah! and who is he, pray?” 

“Don’t assume the disdainful, my dear, until 
you know all about him,” replied Mathilde smiling. 
“ He is a Russian prince.” 

“A Russian prince!” exclaimed Marie, who 
could not avoid blushing with ambitious hope. 

« A Russian prince,” added Madame de Sergy, 
emphasizing each syllable, as she approached the 
bed-side of her daughter, to give her her cue by re- 
counting all the particulars of the treaty just con- 
cluded with the baroness. 

The prince was of a character to be chary of 
maternal influences, and a great stickler for entire 
freedom of choice. Madame de Mauroy was there- 
fore to avoid drawing his attention to Marie, in any 
other way than by certain little assiduties, by 
which she would distinguish her during the even- 
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ing. She would speak to the prince of the Sergy 
family, as her most intimate friends, and when 
the noble stranger, thus put in train, should make 
his bow to Marie, it would remain for her to justify 
all the pretty things that had been previously said 
of her. Madame de Sergy left this case entirely in 
the hands of her daughter, satisfying herself with 
the simple injunction to make her toilet complete 
and to order it expressly for the occasion, from 
Palmyre. 

“From Palmyre!” exclaimed the young lady, 
bounding almost out of bed with delight. This 
word had touched the most delicate chord of her 
heart, and it required two cups of barley water to 
moderate her transports and prevent them from 
imparting an unbecoming tint to her complexion. 

The joy of Mathilde was less exuberant, for she 
reflected that this equipment would cost her mother 
the savings of a whole year! 


IV. 

As the clock struck seven, Marie rose to dress 
herself, and her chamber being voted too small for 
this purpose, a large fire was made in the saloon. 

Every article of her new toilet was displayed 
upon the chairs. The young lady passed half an 
hour in examining each piece, falling from ecstasy 
into ecstasy, and flying like a butterfly from the 
dress to the mantilla, and from the flowers to the 
ribbons. At last they were obliged to remind 
her that all these wonders were not given to her 
merely as a feast for the eye, but in actual posses- 
sion, and that having admired them sufficiently, it 
was time to put them on. 
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Mathilde entered gaily into the performance of 


her functions of hair dresser, sempstress and tire- 
woman. She began by that essential and funda- 
mental part of the toilet, which sets off the remain- 
der best when it is itself best concealed, and whose 
humble appearance upon Marie formed a sad con- 
trast to the rich and brilliant tissues which were to 
cover it. 

The affectionate handmaiden next proceeded to 
comb, brush, and perfume the tresses of her sister, 
with all the experience and dexterity of a professor 
of the art, and while she was putting them en 
papillote, Madame de Sergy, delighted to contribute 
her mite towards the perfection of this great work, 
clapped the curling tongs in the coals, slipped on 
the crape gown, adjusted the corsage, arranged 
every plait with the most scrupulous nicety, and 
fastened the mantilla with a hundred invisible pins. 
This done, the hair, after due application of the 
tongs, was liberated in front and fell upon Marie’s 
fresh and fair cheeks in luxuriant ringlets, while 
behind, it was gathered up in a knot composed of 
rich braids, ornamented with a white rose and its 
half blown buds. 

When the idol was completely decorated, they 
paraded her up and down to criticise the ensemble 
and its details. The young lady then examined 
herself from head to foot, placed herself in various 








attitudes, practised a few steps before every mirror 
in the room, and, at last, presented her fair fore- 
head to her mother and sister for a kiss, with a 
proud and satisfied air—such as the conqueror 
Napoleon assumed when he said to his army— 
“ Soldats, je suis content de vous!” 

M. de Sergy was now called in and permitted to 
contemplate his daughter for a moment, and then 
despatched for a carriage, both of which duties he 
performed with equal resignation. Marie was in- 
stalled alone upon the back seat, while the rest of 
the family were wedged in front, and thus with 
palpitating hearts they drove off for the ball. 


Vv. 

Far from being a caricature, as might be sur- 
mised, of a great Russian lord, who had been to 
the waters of Bagneres and had come thence to 
Paris “pour epouser une Frangaise,” prince 
Hirkoff was really a tall elegant young man of 
thirty-two, who had no other fault than that of 
detesting his country and countrymen, and who 
reminded one, by his delicate flaxen hair, slender 
waist and engaging manners, of the young dandies 
of St. Petersburg who in 1814 made the Parisian 
belles forget the disgrace of invasion and the fero- 
city of the Cossacks. 

As to his quality of prince, he valued it so little 
as not to publish his titles; and to those who in- 
troduced the subject to him he replied carelessly, 
that princes were as abundant in Russia as lords 
in England and Marquises in France. As for the 
rest, in whatever degree he might be cousin to the 
Czar, he possessed the substantial enjoyment of an 
income of 200,000 pounds, with a still more con- 
siderable fortune in reversion. 

He had just arrived at the house of the baroness, 
and was chatting with her at the door of the first sa- 
loon, when the Sergys were announced.—“ There 
he is,” whispered Madame de Sergy eagerly, giving 
her daughter’s arm a convulsive squeeze, and rec- 
tifying her drapery hastily. 

Marie had guessed the prince before her mother 
put her upon the scent. She thought him superb; 
and a slight blush added new brilliancy to the 
freshness of her countenance. 

Madame de Sergy perceived it and seized the 
propitious moment to advance towards the baroness. 

The prince, as he stepped a little aside without 
retiring, appeared to be struck with Marie’s beauty, 
but failed in his attempt to suppress a faint smile 
at the sight of her mother. 

Madame de Mauroy received the new comers 
with every mark of friendly courtesy, and having 
brought them into notice, lost no time in provoking 
a general conversation, in which the prince was 
obliged to take part. 

Marie underwent this new trial with the modest 
self-possession of a person accustomed to such 
occurrences, and Madame de Sergy, who began to 
lose her wits, and was for going to work rather 
precipitately, allowed several extravagancies to 
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escape her, which Mathilde cloaked or corrected to 
the best of her ability. 

The orchestra at length struck up the prelude 
to a country-dance. The anxious mother placed 
herself between her two daughters with the con- 
viction that the prince would invite Marie to be 
his partner; when she was quite astonished to see 
him take the hand of Mile. Eugenie de Mauroy. 

« No doubt he had asked her before we came,” 
murmured she in her husband’s ear. 

The good man shook his head dubiously, drew a 
low sigh, and stared with all his eyes. 

“Humph!—the daughter of the baroness is 
more of a blonde than ours,” thought he, though 
he took care not to communicate this unwelcome 
observation to his better half. 

M. de Sergy concluded afterward he had reason 
to congratulate himself upon his prudence in this 
respect; and began again to participate in the 
sanguine hopes of his wife, when h@perceived that 
prince Hirkoff appeared to consecrate the remainder 
of the evening to Marie. He danced three country- 
dances with her, and they waltzed together still 
oftener, and during the brief interviews thus afforded 
him, he kept up a continued, animated, and atten- 
tive conversation with his fair partner. He spoke 
to her of the friendship existing between her family 
and that of the baroness; informed himself again 
and again of its duration and intimacy; examined 
and analysed the portrait of Eugenie in all its 
details; praised the fidelity of the resemblance, and 
the elegance of its execution, and complimented 
Marie upon her happy talent of reproducing, so 
naturally, the delicate features and sweet expres- 
sion of so dear a friend as Mile. de Mauroy must 
be to her. He listened too, with the liveliest 
interest to the artless picture which Marie drew of 
her childhood, connected by all its endearing asso- 
ciations of pleasure and study with that of Eu- 
genie. 

In short, whenever Marie resumed her seat by 
the side of her mother, she had but one answer to 
make to her questions: 

“ He is charming.” 

Upon this profound and significant phrase Ma- 
dame de Sergy erected the most splendid super- 
structure, which she described telegraphically to 
her husband by a single triumphal gesture, while 
the gentle Mathilde raised her eyes to heaven with 
an inward supplication that these too hasty hopes 
might not be blasted. 

In spite of the remonstrances of M. de Sergy, 
who was seriously alarmed for his daughter’s 
health, and who, without denying that affairs were 
in a prosperous train, judged that an hour more or 
less could make no great difference, they stayed to 
the end of the ball. 

When all the company had taken leave but a 
few friends, the baroness, under pretext of keeping 
them a few moments longer, led Marie to the 
piano, where she sung a duet with Eugenie from 
la Norma. The prince devoured every note and 
paid a great many more compliments to Mile. de 
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Sergy than to Mile. de Mauroy. While the loiterers 
eagerly surrounded the piano to listen to the melo- 
dists, the baroness seized the opportunity to lead 
Madame de Sergy aside. 

« Well baroness!” 

« Well my dear?” 

« What do you think of it?” 

“Tt goes on swimmingly!” 

“ He is charming.” 

«“ Charming!” 

“For the last four hours he has done nothing 
but ask me if you were not my best friend.” 

« And me if you were not my oldest acquaint- 
ance.” 

« Can you guess why he repeated that question 
so often?” 4 

«“ T hardly dare 

«“ To know whether our intimacy would author- 
ize him to call upon you after this meeting.” 

“ Do you think so?” 

«“ You will see.” 

While this delightful assurance raised Madame 
de Sergy to the third heaven, she perceived in a 
mirror the reflection of the prince approaching and 
leading her daughter by the hand. 

Having learned that the ladies were waiting for a 
carriage, he begged the favour of taking them home 
in his own. 

At this proposition, which happened to corro- 
borate the prediction of the baroness in so flatter- 
ing a manner, Madame de Sergy felt her head 
swim and her heart melt with joy. She made out, 
however, to stammer a broken acknowledgement 
accompanied by a curtsy such as she had never 
before made except in presence of theking—in the 
good old times. 

“But we shall crowd the prince’s carriage,” 
observed M. de Sergy considerately. 

« My dear,” replied the mother briskly—« Since 
the prince is so good .’ «Have you lost 
your senses?” added she in an under tone which 
congealed in a trice all the old gentleman’s objec- 
tions. 

The good lady, whose vigilance nothing es- 
caped, foresaw that the packing of six persons in 
the same carriage involved a familiarity replete 
with consequences. 

In fact the intimacy so progressed on the way, 
that the prince took leave of the ladies at their 
door with the promise to do himself the honour of 
seeing them again soon, 

«That means that one of these days he will pay 
us a visit,” said Madame de Sergy as she ascended 
resolutely the flight of stairs leading to the third 
story of the old house in the “Rue de Sevres.” 
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VI. 

During the succeeding week, the whole family 
lived upon the hope and in the expectation of this 
happy event. A complete revolution took place in 
the house, so that one would have supposed that 
fortune had revisited it. Every\morning the stair- 
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case and the apartments were waxed and rubbed, 
the first by a man hired for the purpose, and the 
latter by Mathilde and the cook alternately. Every 
object which could shock a fastidious eye in the 
ante-chamber, the dining room, and the saloon was 
banished or replaced. The old arm-chairs were 
made respectable by a set of new white covers, 
which reached to the floor, and upon which no one 
was permitted to sit for fear of soiling them. The 
hearth was furnished with a new rug, the curtains 
were bleached, the stand, the piano, and the 
brackets were re-varnished. Madame de Sergy 
also wanted to have the saloon newly papered, but 
she was reminded that it could not be done. in 
time, and that she would run some risk of receiv- 
ing the prince amidst the chaos and confusion of 
the paper-hangers. The fear of so unpropitious 
an event cut short this plan, and the paper was 
suffered to remain; a host of other expenses, how- 
ever, which bore hard upon the present were 
hypothecated upon the future. 

At last, after six long days, which the whole 
family had passed in the parlour, without daring 
to stir out, and trembling at every ring of the bell, 
the prince presented himself. 

His first visit was short; and less to the purpose 
than had been anticipated; nevertheless, Madame 
de Sergy found time to exhibit Marie’s drawings 
and managed to have her invited to sing. The 
prince was profusely complimentary, and took his 
leave, observing that isolated as he was in Paris, 
he would be but too happy to repeat his visit 
frequently. 

Three days afterwards, Madame de Sergy sent 
her husband+to return the visit, and had a horrible 
quarrel with him when he returned, because, not 
finding the prince at home, he left a card for that 
personage instead of waiting to see him in person. 
« Cards and letters lead to nothing,” sagely ob- 
served the old lady; “ to advance an affair of this 
kind you must talk.” 

M. de Sergy promised to do better another time. 
Two weeks elapsed before the prince made his 
appearance again. Madame grew restless and ran 
to ask the baroness what had become of him. She 
had seen him two or three times, and had a long 
talk with him about the Sergys. 

«“ Well, well,” said the mother, “ he is making 
his inquiries;—that is all very proper and we are 
in excellent hands with the Mauroys. We must 
take care, however; the first step is everything.” 

The prince returned at the close of sixteen days 
He made a thousand apologies for his absence, 
which he declared had been longer to him than it 
could have been to any one else, and he was so 
warm in his expressions of regret that he revived 
all the hopes of the family. Madame de Sergy 
went so far as to call him the friend of the house, 
and he declared himself too happy to be deemed 
worthy of this title. At last, after behaving and 
talking like a man who is fairly in for it, he pro- 
posed to the ladies to take them the next day toa 
race at the Champ de Mars. 
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It was almost “ popping the question,” at least 
such was the opinion of Madame de Sergy. So 
without consulting either husband or daughters, 
she decided upon burning her fleet and striking a 
decisive blow, and invited the prince to finish the 
party which he had proposed by taking a family 
dinner with them. 

At this word dinner, which Madame de Sergy 
could not pronounce without a certain tremor of 
voice, Marie felt a deep blush mount into her cheeks, 
and Mathilde, pale and horror struck, exchanged 
looks with her father full of surprise and dismay. 

The prince, very far from suspecting the drama- 
tic effect produced by this simple invitation, ac- 
cepted it with the most natural air in the world, 
and rising from his seat, promised to call on the 
morrow for the ladies at two in the afternoon. His 
carriage, he observed, would be at the service of 
the family and he would accompany them on horse- 
back. e 

Having concluded this arrangement, the prince 
took his leave familiarly, without giving himself 
time to hear the protestations which these good 
people endeavoured in vain to make against the 
expressive generosity of this proposal. 

It is quite impossible to describe the scene which 
took place between Mathilde and her father and 
mother, after the prince’s departure. 

These poor people, already involved by the little 
expenses of the preceding month, and the extra- 
ordinary outlay occasioned by Madame de Mau- 
roy’s ball, could not give the prince a passable 
dinner without sacrificing a quarter’s income in a 
single hour. But as affairs were situated, a family 
dinner would be a masterly move—perhaps deci- 
sive. Such being the case, Madame de Sergy main- 
tained that in matrimonial as in other speculations 
the maxim to be quoted was “ nothing risk nothing 
gain;” then arraying the probable advantages of 
the dinner against its positive inconveniences, she 
proved that it was playing one against a hundred, 
and abused both her logic and her authority so far 
as to prevail upon M. de Sergy to levy a thousand 
francs upon their meagre resources in order to do 
the thing handsomely. 


Vil. 

The next morning Mathilde and her mother 
were up by six o'clock, and they set about making 
all the necessary preparations for the occasion; 
everything which they stood in need of being either 
purchased or hired, including a servant. A family 
council was then called to decide upon the bill of 
fare, and a good portion of the thousand francs 
had already been disposed of, when a letter arrived 
from the baroness. 

The prince had announced to her the evening 
before, with the decided air of a man who has 
made up his mind, that he would the next day 
have an important conversation with M. and 
Madame de Sergy; she therefore hastened to com- 
municate this joyful intelligence. 
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There was no longer room for doubt; this im- 
portant conversation, of course, would be to de- 
mand the hand of Marie! So delightful an assur- 
ance was at least worth another course. The 
thousand francs suffered a further depletion, and it 
was decided that the dinner should be furnished 
by Chevet. M. de Sergy, carried away with the 
rest, charged himself with this commission, the 
execution of which answered in the place of his 
daily tour. 

The prince appeared punctually at two, Madame 
de Sergy contrived to leave him a seat next Marie 
in the carriage, by making Mathilde stay at home, 
who was ever ready to deny herself whenever she 
could contribute to the happiness of others. Dur- 
ing the whole jaunt the conversation ran upon 
marriage, and was full of allusions of the most 
favourable omen; the race was magnificent. The 
prince won a bet of a thousand crowns, and the 
party returned in high glee to enjoy their dinner. 

The prince was placed at table between Marie 
and her mother. He exhibited by turns the fami- 
liar officiousness of a guest, who is received as a 
friend of the house, and the involuntary preoccu- 
pation of aman who meditates some desperate act, 
such as a leap into the gulf of matrimony. When 
the dessert appeared the latter disposition predo- 
minated decidedly, and Madame de Sergy, feeling 
that the long expected hour had at length arrived, 
made a signal to Mathilde to disappear with Marie, 
when the cloth was removed. 

This was a moment of terrible solemnity. The 
poor and respectable couple felt their frail hopes 
depending upon a single word from the opulent 
young man, who had been unconsciously ruining 
them. This word, in fact, was a sentence of life 
or death, for it would either place upon their heads 
a richer diadem than that which had graced their 
early days, or would bind still closer the crown of 
thorns with which proverty had encircled their gray 
hairs. 

While at the approach of the crisis, as it always 
happens, doubt began to usurp the: place of con- 
fidence in their minds, and something within whis- 
pered that they had hoped too soon, Mathilde 
knelt in prayer in an adjoining room, and Marie, 
smitten with a sentiment which if it could not be 
called love, might be mistaken for that tender pas- 
sion by a person of her inexperience, felt her whole 
frame assailed by an unusual trepidation. 

The prince approached obliquely, the subject 
that occupied his thoughts, and as far as politeness 
toward M. de Sergy would permit, addressed him- 
self particularly to the old lady, a mode of pro- 
ceeding which gave equal satisfaction to them both. 

“Madame,” said the prince, “I have congratu- 
lated myself for a long time upon the good fortune 
which led me to the waters of Bagneres, at first, 
because I owe to that circumstance my acquaint- 
ance with the Baroness de Mauroy and the honour 
of her friendship, and afterward, because her friend- 
ship has procured me yours.” 

“You are very good sir, to place these two ad- 
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vantages in the same scale; but the congratulation 
should rather come from us. Your acquaintance 
is one of the greatest obligations we owe the ba- 
roness.” 

«“ The old friendship, Madame, which unites her 
family with yours, is very affecting.” 

The pertinacity with which the prince had per- 
sisted from the first in leading every conversation 
back to this point, had often struck Madame de 
Sergy. Now, however, she only regarded it as a 
natural deflection, and endeavoured to assist the 
young man in coming to the point. 

“* Madame de Mauroy has always been the kind- 
est friend to my daughter,” continued she, em- 
phasizing the last word, to give him a chance, as 
it were, of catching it at the bound. 

“ The baroness,” replied the prince, abstractedly, 
“is of an ancient and wealthy house of Dau- 
phiny.” 

“ Many of her friends live in Grenoble, and all 
her estates are in the neighbourhood of that city. 
I spent last summer there with my daughter.” 

“ Her fortune is not considerable, I believe.” 

“ Why,—nearly a million.” 

“ Ah! I was told more than that; however, that 
is something—when there is but one daughter; 
by the way Mlle. Eugenie spent her childhood at 
her mother’s estates, did she not ?” 

“Yes, until she was thirteen years old—with 
my daughter; they finished their education toge- 
ther at Paris.” 

“She seems to possess a charming disposition.” 

«“ Charming, full of amiability and gentleness; 
she has less vivacity, however, and less sensibility 
than Marie—.” 

“She is a good musician, and paints prettily.” 

“She plays and draws sometimes—with my 
daughter.” 

For some time M. de Sergy, who had been lis- 
tening attentively to the conversation, observed that 
the prince spoke only of Mile. de Mauroy, while 
Madame de Sergy kept “ harping on my daugh- 
ter.” 

This equivoque appeared to him to prolong it- 
self in a distressing manner, and a mortal presen- 
timent pierced his very soul. 

“If you desire, sir,” said he, with a feeble and 
almost tremulous voice, “ particular information 
with regard to the Mauroys, you cannot do better 
than address yourself to us.” 

The prince blushed slightly, looked confused, 
and remained some time without making a reply. 

The old couple exchanged looks of inexpressible 
anxiety. “Really,” replied the stranger at last, 
in a friendly and resolute tone, “I do not see why 
I still hesitate to open my heart to you.” 

He turned towards Marie’s chamber; was she 
the object of this mysterious movement, or was it 
to assure himself that he could not be overheard. 
A glimmer of hope irradiated the countenance of 
Madame de Sergy, who held her breath to catch 
every word. 

«A month ago,” continued the prince, “I 
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knew nobody in Paris but Madame de Mauroy and 
her family, and I burned with impatience until she 
should introduce me to her friends. I thought I 
remarked at her ball, that she treated you with 
more affection than any one else, and from that 
moment it has been my ambition to cultivate your 
acquaintance. Your kindness has rewarded my 
eagerness; I can now say with sincerity that I con- 
gratulate myself upon your friendship for its own 
sake; but, I must confess to you that my first steps 
to obtain it were not wholly disinterested. From 
the moment in which I first beheld her, I felt that 
Eugenie was the woman destined to make me 
happy. I have every day become more and more 
persuaded of this, and without disclosing it to any 
one, I have formed a resolution to demand her in 
marriage. Before taking this step, it was proper 
to obtain, with regard to herself and family that 
information which is indispensable in so serious an 
affair. Such, I repeat frankly, was my first motive 
for seeking, so earnestly, your acquaintance; and 
now that I enjoy the privilege of addressing you 
as friends, instead of interrogating you officially, 
I beg you to give me, without reserve, the particu- 
lars relating to Eugenie, which you began so de- 


WHERE THE WEARY ARE AT REST. 
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lightfully to—.”’ Here the prince was abruptly in- 
terrupted; Madame de Sergy, after contending in 
vain with the thousand emotions that convulsed 
her mind, drew a deep sigh and fainted in her arm- 
chair. 

VII. 

The evening of the same day, without the slight- 
est suspicion of the domestic drama of which he 
had been the involuntary hero, and the last act of 
which he had terminated in so tragic a manner, 
Prince Hirkoff made proposals to the Baron de 
Mauroy for the hand of his daughter. He was ac- 
cepted, and the wedding took place a month after- 
ward. 

The prince, faithful to his resolution to disregard 
fortune, contented himself with 300,000 francs 
dowry, and sent as a wedding present to the Sergys, 
a magnificent tea-equipage of Sevres porcelain. 

For two months Madame de Sergy’s life was 
despaired of. M. de Sergy grew ten years older in 
the same period, and neglected for the first time, to 
get a new ‘suit of sables’ at Easter. 

Mathilde gave lessons in music secretly, to main- 
tain the toilet of Marie. 
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“WHERE THE WEARY ARE AT REST.” 


BY JULIET H. LEWIS. 


Mortnser! mourning for the infant 
Now released from sin and pain, 
Call not back the ransomed spirit 
To the weary world again. 
Though the hues of earth have faded, 
Lone thy house, and sad thy breast, 
Ye shall meet again, rejoicing, 
“ Where the weary are at rest.”’ 


Warrior! ‘mid the din of battle 
Dealing death on all around, 
Marring ruthlessly God’s image, 
Felling brothers to the ground, 
Cease the strife, and turn to Heaven! 
Break the sword, and doff the crest! 
Scenes like these will never lead thee 
“Where the weary are at rest.” 


Toiling slave of wild ambition! 
Scheming for a monarch’s crown, 
Spending years of early promise 
Seeking for the world’s renown, 
Cease thy vain pursuit of phantoms! 
Quench the fires within thy breast! 
Strifes like thine! oh what avail they 
“Where the weary are at rest ?”’ 


Miser! gloating o’er thy coffers 
Saddened with a wealth untold, 

Know’st thou not thy dross will perish 4 
Dimmed will be thy shining gold! 








Seek the treasures of pure Heaven! 
Even such, was God’s behest: 

Free are all things from corruption 
“Where the weary are at rest.” 


Young and lovely maiden! wreathing 
Hope’s bright blossoms round thy brow, 

All things smile in love upon thee, 
Bright the world before thee now. 

Ere that world shall disappoint thee 
Let thy Saviour be confessed ! 

Steer thy bark toward the haven 
“Where the weary are at rest!” 


Drooping one! o’er earth a wand’rer, 
Friendless, houseless, dost thou roam ? 
This is not for thy abiding, 
Heaven shall be thy lasting home. 
Cheer thee then, though now thy spirit 
Be by worldly woes distressed, 
Endless joys thou shalt inherit 
“ Where the weary are at rest.” 


Christian sufferer! worn with anguish, 
Racked by more than mortal pain, 

Longing for release, and Heaven, 
Chafes thy spirit at her chain ? 

Soon the bonds of earth shall sever, 
Thou’lt be numbered with the blest, 

“ Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest.” 
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WILTON HARVEY. 


BY MISS C. M. SEDGWICK. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1842, by C. M. Sepewick, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


“ We will not mar the scene—we will not look 
To the veil’d future, or the shadowy past.” 


Tue good ship that bore home Grace Harvey, 
her brothers, aunt, and Augustine Clavers, arrived 
after thirty-five days passage, and was telegraphed 
two hours before the passengers landed at White- 
hall. Mr. Harvey’s carriage was awaiting them; 
he, with Stanley, stood on the wharf, while Mary 
Gretton, who had been left in the carriage, too 
restless to remain there, had joined a friend she 
luckily espied, and was walking to and fro on the 
Battery. At every turn she paused to look at the 
little steamer that was bringing her cousin from 
the ship; in all her wide horizon she saw nothing 
but that. Her friend, not so engrossed, said, 
“ Mary, Mary—do look at this old man at our 
right—what a spectre of a man it is! he is as much 
absorbed in the steamer as you are. I have no 
doubt he expects a cousin or something nearer. 
Pil ask him.” 

“Anne!” Mary’s remonstrative tone had no 
effect. Her lively friend turned to the old man, 
saying, “I am sure you have a relation in that 
steamer; have you not!” He raised his eyes to the 
speaker—and they looked from the dark hollows 
of his pale and withered countenance, like burning 
coals amid ashes; he did not reply, but drawing 
his hat closer, removed a few paces from them. 

“ How very like!” exclaimed Mary. 

“ Like—like what? I am sure I never in my 
life saw anything like him.” 

“ NorI, but he is so like a description Stanley 
gave me of a strange old man—but, oh, Anne, the 
steamer seems really coming now; come with me 
to the gate. I think I see Grace! Oh come!” 
And at the gate they stood a full half hour before 
the steamer touched the wharf. But half hours 
will end, and the cousins met and embraced, and 
put the happiness of months into minutes. When 
their rapture intermitted, the ladies were placed in 
the carriage, and the French maid with them, with 
half a dozen precious cartons in her hands, one of 
which she let fall, and caps, feathers, and flowers 
were strewed on the pavement. While she was 
recovering these fleeting treasures, and Stanley and 
Clavers were standing arm in arm at the open 
carriage door, “ Stanley!” said Mary, “ do look at 
that old man—there—just inside the railing— 
pshaw, he has turned his head away. Now! now, 
he is looking this way—is not he the strange crea- 
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ture that came to your office once? There, he is 
gone! Did you see him?” 

How indescribably rapid are the operations of 
thought and will at critical moments! At Mary’s 
first exclamation, both the young men had turned, 
both had seen and recognised the object pointed 
out. Stanley’s eye had glanced from Ross (for it 
was he) to Clavers; he had seen him become sud- 
denly pale, and then crimson; he had felt his arm 
tremble in his, and he had determined to seem, if 
possible, unobservant of all these particulars, and 
by the time Mary concluded he said, “ you mean 
the old man who put up some shelves for me? Yes, 
not unlike, but this poor body seems much older 
and feebler.””’ The carriage now drove off, and the 
young men followed. As long as they were within 
sight of Ross, Clavers stole glances at him, but 
with that habitual self-command which marked 
him, and which can only be acquired by long 
practice, he talked on the subjects which naturally 
arose after his long absence, without betraying the 
real direction of his thoughts. 

As the carriage drove up Broadway, Mrs. Salton, 
after looking out on one side and then on the other, 
threw back her head, sighing out, “Oh mon 
Dieu!” Grace and Mary were too happy, and quite 
too much occupied with one another to care or 
ask about the cause of her sigh, and she too petu- 
lant to keep it to herself. “I remember,” she said, 
“when I thought these houses were palaces, and 
their tenants little short of princes; when I used 
to hear people say, and I myself assented to it, that 
Broadway was the finest street in the world, be- 
cause forsooth neither they nor I had ever seen a 
finer. Now the illusion is gone. I would rather 
live au cinguieme in Paris than to have any one 
of these flame-coloured piles of brick and mortar— 
hideous! are they not, Grace?” 

« Yes—very pretty.” 

Mary laughed. “ What do you mean, Grace!” 
‘ Nothing, of course, my dear. She seldom thinks 
it worth her while to listen to what I say. She 
has fallen into one of her abstractions.” Mary 
good-naturedly turned the conversation to shelter 
her cousin. “ How much Mr. Clavers is changed!” 
she said. “Changed!” echoed Grace, now tho- 
roughly aroused, “how, Mary? in looks—expres- 
sion—manner?” 

“In all—I cannot say exactly in what—he is— 
that is, he seems”—she stopped, checked by 
Grace’s earnest look. 

« You mean, my child,” interposed Mrs. Salton, 
“that he is an exceedingly elegant young man, 
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which he was not two years ago. He will be 
a rare specimen among these North American 
savages; really it is enough to fill one with dismay 
to think of our young men.” 

“ My dear Mary! what makes you colour so 
asked Grace. “You do not quite agree with my 
aunt?” 

“ No,” she replied, with the strong emphasis of 
girlish feeling, “I am sure J do not, and you 
ought not. Mr. Augustine Clavers may be ever 
so transcendent, but we all know those who are 
equal to him in every respect.” It was plain 
Mary’s sisterly enthusiasm was roused. Mrs. 
Salton thought American children excessively im- 
pertinent; Grace smiled at her cousin’s fervour, 
but the carriage being at her father’s door there 
was neither occasion nor opportunity for reply. 

Never was there a happier man than Wilton 
Harvey on this day. “ King Charles’s restoration,” 
he said, “ was nothing to it—he only got back his 
crown—I my home!” His boys had returned from 
a German school without any abatement of their 
simplicity and boyish love of noise and fun. 
Grace was matured—perfected, her father thought, 
and his little pet Mary, was again, and for the 
winter, a member of his family circle. His affec- 
tionate nature rose above the accumulation of 
sordid cares which he had heaped upon it. He 
forgot his extravagant hopes, and his dawning 
anxieties. He did not go to Wall-street, nor look 
in a newspaper, nor ask for letters, nor think of a 
stock sale. He was as happy as before “the poten- 
tiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice” 
entered his day-dreams; as happy in short as in 
those early days, when, pursuing business in its 
regular channels, with moderate but sufficient 
results, he had time and tranquillity of mind to 
enjoy the abounding blessings of his lot. But, 
alas! it was but a gleam of sunshine from the 
gathering clouds. 

As yet the business world was apparently going 
on prosperously; the gaieties of the season began, 
and Mrs. Salton eagerly plunged into them. 
Though she professed to find the society of her 
native city insupportably ennuyante, she lost no 
opportunity of mingling with it. There was no 
opera, and “ what was life without an opera!’ The 
theatres were “detestable,” and yet, if she had an 
unoccupied evening, she condescended to pass it 
at “the Park,” where, if in good humour, she 
spent it in sarcasms on the audience, or in a run- 
ning contrast between the actors and the diversi- 
fied dramatic corps of Paris. If she happened to 
be nervous (a word used to express “to ears 
polite,” puffiness, crabbedness, and all modes of ill 
humour,) she sat silent, muffled in her shawl; not 
even Clavers could extract a word from her. She 
gave parties that differed little from those she 
railed at, save in her very elegant neglect of her 
guests; in her receiving a swarm of doubtful 
foreigners, whose qualification for an admission to 
her drawing-rooms was, that French was their 
native language, and that they waltzed with a 
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grace quite unattainable by the Anglo-Saxon race! 
And this was the woman to whose companionship 
Grace Harvey had been condemned for four years, 
and it must be confessed not without loss. An 
atmosphere of frivolity, satisfied ignorance, a total 
want of benevolence, and a habit of bitter sarcasm 
make the worst of malaria. One might as reason- 
ably expect to see a plant thrive in noxious air as 
to have the character develope well amid such in- 
fluences; but there are robust plants that outlive 
and triumph over all adverse circumstances. For- 
tunately Grace had no natural sympathy with her 
aunt, and the effect of their association was rather 
to prevent expansion than to give a wrong direc- 
tion. The activity of her mind was suspended, 
and her feelings pent up in her heart without that 
spontaneous flow and impulsive expression which 
betoken a healthy condition. She had contracted 
a habit of reserve and abstraction that equally sur- 
prised and pained Stanley, and which with the 
inevitable change from the careless girl of sixteen, 
to the elegant young woman of twenty, arrayed 
with the elaborateness of Parisian art, made him 
feel as if she were no longer his “Cousin Grace,” 
the charm of his childhood, the enchantment and 
hope of his dawning manhood, the ultimate object 
of the aspirations and projects of his maturity. 
But the Grace Harvey of his blind faith had disap- 
peared from the firmament; she who had given 
her heart to Clavers was a mere mortal—so he 
thought, and such are the consolations of love and 
self-love to the most unselfish, the most generous. 
Mary judged more truly than her brother. Her 
unwavering faith was like the divining rod that 
detects the presence of the subterranean gold, of 
which there is no indication on the surface. This 
was the child-like faith of affection, but experience 
might have predicted that Grace Harvey, scarcely 
twenty, was not a hopeless subject for the stern 
teaching of vicissitude and adversity, should they 
come forth in time. 

It happened one evening that a storm prevented 
Grace from keeping an engagement, and Stanley 
calling at his uncle’s, found his sister and cousin 
in the drawing-room, and only them. This was 
the first evening they had passed without Mrs. 
Salton or Clavers, or both, since their return. 
Grace seemed disenthralled. They fell back upon 
old associations, and reverted to the pleasant expe- 
rience of their childhood. If time brings us to 
wintry days, memory keeps fresh, and free from 
his blight, the flowers that grew about our early 
home. After they had run on for an hour or two 
with their “Oh, Grace, do you remember!” and 
«“ Oh, Stanley, do you remember when papa took 
us,” &c.—Mary said, “I never shall forget that 
evening when first I went to the theatre. Patrick 
was late with the carriage, and it seemed as if he 
never would come, and when he did come, off we 
went in our flurry and left our gloves and pocket 
handkerchiefs on the table.” 

«Yes; and it was that horrible crying play the 
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«Yes, and we snuffled and cried—and you, 
Grace, wiped away your tears with the play-bill!” 
« Yes, and my aunt insisted on my going home.” 

« Ah, but you would not—you said I should not 
lose the fun of the farce—and Placide! oh, how 
capital he was!” 

«And Stanley slipped out and brought me a 
bottle of eau de Cologne, and I washed my face 
and wiped it on poor papa’s handkerchief—what 
a delightful evening we had.” 

«“ Yes, indeed—who would have thought then?” 
sighed Mary. 

«“ Well Mary, thought what!” 

“ Nothing, dear Grace; only I was thinking 
how much pleasanter times we had then than now, 
but it is foolish to expect that an elegant young lady 
who has passed four years in Europe, should be as 
careless and as happy as a child; and love her 
cousins better than every one else.” 

«“ Mary!” said Grace—there was remonstrance 
but more of sorrow in her tone. She leaned her 
elbow on the table and covered her eyes with her 
hand. Tears dropped fast from beneath it—« Ah!” 
said she, “I have grown very old in those four 
years—life was so fresh and sparkling then—it is 
I was then so earnest in everything, 
now I am earnest in nothing.” She tried to sub- 
due her emotion, but in vain, and she left the 
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room. 

To Stanley her tears seemed like the drop- 
ping of the rain upon the seared earth; and her 
words fell upon his ear like the gushing of the 
stream under the ice, giving assurance of life, 
action, and power. “ The pure sense of her youth,” 
thought he, “has been abused, but is not destroyed; 
‘mirth and innocence’ are not yet to her ‘ milk 
and water. After seeming to examine a pair of 
scissors Grace had left on the table, as if he were 
learning how to make them, he turned suddenly to 
Mary, and asked her if she thought Grace loved 
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Augustine Clavers. 

“ No, I am sure she does not.” 

«“ Sure,—Mary!” 

« Almost sure.—I don’t know. She would not 
be so indifferent to everything if she were in love 
—I see she is more animated with him, but that is 
because they have so many subjects in common to 
talk about, and you are so cold and distant to her.” 

“T cold to Grace! Mary.” 

“ Yes you are, Stanley. Half the time you call 
her Miss Harvey. You are not now half so frank 
and cordial in your manners as Augustine Clavers 
” This was true, and incomprehensible as it 
was to Mary, and incredible to her brother, it was, 
nevertheless, easily explicable. A simple and true 
man is very like to conceal feelings and emotions 
he does not choose to communicate, by a reserved 
demeanor, while the practised man of the world 
affects a cordiality and frankness that, being arti- 
ficial, betrays nothing. 

“ Mary—dear Mary,” said Stanley, after a slight 
struggle, “I have not been frank—not even with 
you, to whom I ought to open every chamber of 
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my heart, and be sure of your pity for my weak- 
ness, and your sympathy with my suffering.” 

“ Stanley,” cried Mary, throwing her arms 
around her brother—« don’t tell me anything— 
yes; do tell me ail, if I can say the least word to 
comfort you.” 

“Yes, Mary, I will tell you al/, but you must 
be quiet and not take too much to heart what 
cannot be helped. You say I am cold to Grace. 
What a hypocrite you will think me when I tell 
you I love Grace with an intensity that has been 
proof against all change. My love is a portion 
of my life; I look back into the misty obscu- 
rity of my childhood, and have no conscious- 
ness of existence without it. Before you were 
born, Mary, we were loving playfellows. I gave 
her whatever was given to me. Uncle Wilton 
would say, “Grace is your sweetheart now, my 
boy, and shall be your wife.” I remember my 
father once saying, “I do not approve of wiving 
cousins, promise me you will never marry Grace.” 
“ No, sir,” I answered, “I will not promise that— 
I mean, I cannot.” Both my father and uncle 
laughed and no doubt forgot it—I never did.” 
Stanley paused, and Mary said, with that finer tact 
which all womankind have on this subject (for 
they are native to the manner), “ but why, Stan- 
ley, have you never so much as intimated this to 
Grace? When she went away she preferred you to 
all the world—that I am sure of. If she had known 
—why then she did not even dike Augustine 
Clavers.” 

« But now—she loves him?” 

«“ No—she likes him now, I confess, but if you, 
Stanley, even now would”—*« Enter the lists 
against him! No, my dear Mary, I cannot—I 
ought not—Clavers has made me his confidant— 
I have, as far as silence went, acquiesced in his 
He says he has staked his happiness 
That he went abroad 
to follow Grace, ata great sacrifice, as I well know 
he did, at the very moment he had well started in 
his profession. I rather think he suspects the state 
of my affections, and meant, by his communication 
to avoid my rivalship. He is sure of Mrs. Salton’s 
good will; not absolutely confident of Grace, but 
hopeful—and why should he not be? She is now 
a woman of fashion, and he a man of the world, 
with talent, education, a very elegant person, which 
no woman disdains, and that “certain air,” as 
Mrs. Salton calls it, which few of us acquire, and 
which Grace from her foreign associations, sets 
more value on than she would allow, even to her- 
self.” 

“ Oh Stanley, I know Grace’ better than you do; 
recollect how completely she was herself, her for- 
mer self I mean, to-night. You have but to wake 
one strong feeling in her heart, and all that you 
call worldliness would go off like a fog; but there 
is uncle’s step, I must get out of the way, or he 
will think I have met with some great misfortune; 
and soI have. Oh, if we could but know as much 
before as we do after!” 
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“ Ah! Stanley, are you here?” asked Mr. Har- 
vey, entering as Mary departed. “Why has my 
little Molly ran off ? and Mrs. Salton and Grace 
gone too!—well, I am not sorry the coast is clear. 
I want to consult you: Clavers has been to me to- 
day, to ask my leave to address Grace—are you 
not well, Stanley?” 

« A little headache, only.” 

“You look excessively pale: well, he has be- 
haved in a very manly way; I confess, I should 
hardly have expected it of him; he is not, some- 
how, I don’t know why, the sort of person that 
inspires confidence. It is my principle, you know, 
Stanley,” (he should have said his nature) “ to be- 
lieve in every man till he forces me to disbelieve, 
and never to harbour cowardly suspicion. When I 
was a boy, I hated Mr. Doubtful-mind; but in spite 
of me, I have always had a mistrust of Clavers. 
I am sorry for it, poor fellow! I am very sorry for 
him.” 

“For him, why? Does not my cousin 

“Love him? you mean. Why that is what we 
neither of us yet know. He has behaved very 
honourably, certainly, there can be no doubt of it. 
He would say nothing to Grace till he had broken 
ground with me, on account of a cloud hanging 
over his parentage. He is perfectly in the dark on 
that head; his earlier recollections of himself are 
at a Catholic school in Maryland. The superior 
of the school knew only that he was committed to 
him by an humble person, whom he took to be a 
servant; that this man left with him a considera- 
ble sum of money, and from that time till an order 
was sent for his transmission to New York, regu- 
lar remittances for his support and education had 
been made. After coming here he received, at 
regular intervals, sums of money and brief orders 
as to the course he was to pursue, to insure the 
continuance of these supplies. That in obedience 
to them he passed through Columbia College, and 
studied the law; that he feared by going abroad to 
forfeit favour, but his love for Grace being too 
strong to be controlled by motives of prudence, he 
went. The supplies have been continued up to 
this date. It is a curious affair—is it not?” 

“ Very.” 

“T believe his story is a true one,—don’t you, 
Stanley?” The good man was evidently in the 
position of a child who would fain stand alone, 
but wants a little help. 

“T see no reason that you have to doubt it,” 
replied Stanley. 

“ There is none in the world. If he had wished 
to impose on me, he might have contrived a more 
satisfactory tale; he believes, and I think it is 
probable, that he is an illegitimate child of per- 
sons to whom it is of consequence to conceal his 
birth, and who are therefore, people of note. I 
don’t care two-pence whether they are or not; 
the son of a carman or a carpenter, any man of 
good stock, good blood, is, as far as family goes, 
welcome to my child: but Heaven deliver me from 
a bad stock, from blood that breaks out into intoxi- 
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> cation, licentiousness, lying, or what is most com- 
mon now-a-days, defaulting, forgery, frauds, over- 
reaching, tricking of all sorts. Oh, Stanley, if you 
could see as I see what is going on now in this 
corrupt and corrupting city, you would feel that 

Shakspeare, or Franklin, or whoever it was, hit the 

nail on the head, when he said ‘an honest man’s 

the noblest work of God.’ But to come to the 
point, what do you advise me?” 

“To refer the matter entirely to my cousin.” 

“ Exactly, that is just what I knew you would 
say, and just what I have done. Poor woman! 
They have it hard enough any way; marry as they 
will, they have the worse and not the better of it. 
Their parents cannot help them much; s0, after 
we have given them all our light, we must e’en 
leave them to theirown. Poor Grace!—well, God 
guide her! But, Stanley, I am sure something ails 
you—lI never saw you so pale and fidgety.” 

“T am not quite well. I'll go home.” 

“Ah!” murmured Mr. Harvey, as his nephew 
closed the door, “if it had only been Stanley, 
what a happy man I should be; how secure my 
child; but his father was opposed to cousins mar- 
rying, and I suppose it is best as it is—heigh ho.” 

The next morning Stanley appeared in his 
uncle’s drawing-room. “A rare honour, a morn- 
ing visit from you, Mr. Gretton,” said Mrs. Salton. 

« A most rare pleasure!” said Grace, with an 

animation that made Mary’s eyes dance, and her 
brother’s head giddy fora moment. “ You have 
come, Stanley,” continued Grace, “to look after 
the blue devils that you and Mary called up last 
night—blue devils they appeared to you, but to 
me they were gracious spirits. Mary and I sat for 
hours after you went away, recalling the past, 
when we three shared joys and sorrows—so unreal 
to others, so real to ourselves! I went to bed and 
dreamed it all over again, and waked to feel that 
my life since then has been as useless as a dream, 
and to half resolve that I would turn Sybillo adrift, 
make an auto-da-fe of my French finery, and be- 
gin to live.” 

«“ And she did,” said Mary laughing, “throw 
into the fire a parcel of French novels, that arrived 
last evening.” 

«“ Are you turning methodist?—are you losing 
your senses, child?” said Mrs. Salton. 

«“ No, Aunt—only recovering them.” 

Mrs. Salton was angry in earnest. A parcel of 
French novels of her favourites Paul de Kock and 
George Sands, was to her what opium is to the 
opium eater, and she began rather an emphatic ex- 
postulation, which Grace cut off at the first pause 
by asking Stanley what he held in his hand, so 
delicately enveloped in white paper? “ An apple 
of discord,” he replied “ to throw between you and 
Mary.” He opened the paper and disclosed a 
freshly blown tea-rose. “The rose is of my poor 
little Ady’s growing—she keeps a few plants and 
watches the opening of a flower, leaf by leaf, to 
give it to me. To confess the truth, Grace, I meant 
it for you; but I see these huge bouquets on your 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


table fresh from your votaries, and Ady’s poor little 
rose will have its only chance of favour with 
Mary.” 

« No, give it to me—those flowers were grown 
to sell—this has a soul in it. Forgive me, Molly; 
take the rest, with all my heart, but this I must 
have.” 

«“ Very well,” said Mary laughing, “I'll hold 
you to your bargain, Miss Grace.—I’ll take them 
—Mr. Clavers’ and all—you agree?” 

« Oh, n—n—no—I must wear that this even- 
ing—but yes, you may, and I will wear only this 
love rose. Ring for a glass of water, Molly, to 
put itin.” Before a servant answered the bell, 
company was announced, and Mary asked Stanley 
to go into the library with her and look over her 
Italian exercise; the exercise was produced but 
not examined. Mary began with what was upper- 
most in her mind. “Stanley, Grace can’t be in 
love with Augustine Clavers—don’t you see?— 
why she would not give up his bouquet if she 
were.” 

«“ Ah, Grace, that is the inference of sixteen.” 
But people in love are rarely wiser than sixteen, 
and Stanley found himself brooding over trifles 
light as air, quite as earnestly as his sister. In 
half an hour they returned to the drawing-room; 
Mrs. Salton was at one extremity of it, apparently 
quite absorbed in reading with her back to Grace 
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and Clavers, who were seated at the other, 
Clavers talking in a low and earnest tone, and 
Grace with her eyes cast down, and her cheeks 
glowing, plucking one by one the leaves from the 
rose, most of them lying strewn on the floor around 
her. It was evidently a scene not to interrupt, and 
both brother and sister were retreating, when the 
street-door was opened to a violent ring and John, 
Stanley’s office boy, appeared. “ Oh, Mr. Gretton!” 
he said, “you are wanted in a hurry; old Mr. 
Ross is dying. He wants you to come quick; 
mother says his sight is gone; he told me to give 
you this ring and that would fetch you right 
off.” 

Stanley looked at the ring mechanically. “ Mer- 
ciful Heaven,” he exclaimed, turning deadly pale. 

«“ What is it?—what does it mean, Stanley?” 
asked Mary. 

“ Nothing—nothing, my child,” he replied, 
hurrying away trom her into the carriage John 
had considerately brought to the door. All the 
way to Cherry-street, his eye was fixed on the ring. 
It was one his father wore, heart-shaped and set 
with brilliants, containing his mother’s hair, and 
bearing her initials; there could be no mistake. 
His head was on fire, and when he reached Ross’s 
dwelling, his tongue was so parched that he could 
scarcely utter the words, “Is he living?’—He 
was. 


BY MISS MARY SPENCER PEASE. 


Upon the borders of a wood reposed the waters 
of a miniature lake—and very beautiful was that 
little lake. The wild, bright flowers loved to nes- 
tle along its banks, and gaze upon their own sweet, 
smiling faces, in its clear waters. And the lake 
loved to reflect back the soft, fresh tints of the 
glad young flowers. But more than all, loved the 
little lake to watch the Fiery Eye, that, from high 
above, looked down warmth and life into its gur- 
gling, happy waters. At early dawn he’d come 
and whisper tales of love to it, and kiss its silvery 
waves; and then at night he went to sleep upon 
its gentle bosom. The lake learned to watch and 
love the coming of the Bright One. And how it 
laughed and danced in the sunny smile of the one 
it loved! Its glistening waves leaped playfully to 
meet his ardent kisses. Its thousand eyes would 
sparkle and reflect in very gladness the image of 
the Fiery One. The bright sun—Ay, he joyed to 
see his face in the golden depths of that fair lake. 
He loved to repose upon its glittering breast, and 
tell of love to its trusting heart. The lovely lake 
was all his own. For it—there was one only love! 
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Oh! how the little lake would watch his coming 
and weep his going. The Fiery Eye—Ah! he 
had many a love. Many another lake, or river, or 
forest-flower felt the warmth of his embraces. Still 
was the little lake that grew beside the wood most 
happy! All its wealth of love had been given, 
and it was too trusting, too confiding, to doubt the 
Fiery Eye it loved! And so passed ages; the 
lake still loving on; the Bright One still gazing, 
with earnest eyes, into the depths of its gentle 
being. 

Tall, envious trees at length sprang up; and, as 
they grew, they cast their dark shade across the 
little lake, and so shut out the warm, bright eye of 
the loved one! Alike ‘hen, were morn and night 
to the sorrowing lake! A// was night—black 
night! The Sun—oh! he still smiled on, nor 
missed, in the countless waters that gave back his 
glorious beams, the little lake that bordered on the 
wood. 

It wept its life away at last; and now, is left 
nothing but a dry and sandy bed, where the lovely 
little lake once lay! 
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(Continued from page 144.) 


We must, in justice, explain that none of the 
numerous Aabitués of the house of Denning were 
young men of suspicious character, or of disrepu- 
Of this the old gentleman took 
especial care; and having ascertained this important 
point, he troubled himself very little as to the fre- 
quency of their visits; concluding that young peo- 
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ple must have their follies, and be indulged in them 
as long as they amounted to follies only. He 
supposed that, in time, his daughters would all get 
married; and if not, he was well able to support 
them in a state of singleness. So he contented 
himself with giving them an occasional rebuke, 
and positively forbidding the waltz. Mrs. Denning, 
as we have seen, was too much engrossed with the 
families of other people to pay any attention to 
her own. 

Sabina Westmore’s indifference to the beaux 
was a source of great surprise to the Miss Den- 
Yet it was well that she was indifferent; 
for whenever a gentleman seemed inclined to con- 
verse with her too long, or paid her too many 
compliments, they evinced their dissatisfaction as 
plainly as civility would allow; and if Norbert 
Lankley talked much to cousin Sabina, as he an- 
ticipatingly called her, the gentle Anna’s demon- 
strations went rather beyond civility. The Miss 
Dennings took especial pains to enforce upon 
every one the idea that Miss Westmore was “ lite- 
rary.” Also they carefully avoided all allusion to 
the fact (which otherwise they would have been 
proud to set forth) that her father was a man of 
great and substantial wealth. At last, a bright 
thought struck these sapient sisters, of endeavour- 
ing to bring about a match between Sabina West- 
more and Mr. Jackaway Jempson, who was their 
own particular aversion; and by this means putting 
her hors de combat with regard to the other and 
more popular beaux. T’o Mr. Jempson, Ellen and 
Rosa took an opportunity of confiding the cir- 
cumstance that old Mr. Westmore was immensely 
rich, and could give large fortunes to each of his 
children; but, for certain exceedingly private rea- 
sons, this was to be kept a profound secret. 

Now, Mr. Jackaway Jempson, like most authors 
of low degree, had a mortal antipathy to women of 
cultivated minds; but he thought that, if the pill 
was well gilded, he might bring himself to swal- 
low even Sabina Westmore. Still, the irritability 
of his temper was continually clashing with what 
he conceived to be his interest; and it was with 
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great difficulty that when addressing to her his 
conversation, he could prevail on himself to keep 
the peace. Also, being very much of a coxcomb, 
he was resolved not to prove an easy conquest. 
On her part, our young heroine regarded him 
merely as an exceedingly ridiculous person, and was 
somewhat amused at his absurdities. At the same 
time, Mr. Jempson resolved on being carefully on 
his guard, not to “commit himself” by word or 
look; lest some more desirable young lady of equal 
fortune and no literature, might chance to fall in 
his way. Of the Miss Dennings, he had never 
entertained a thought; report having specified that 
their father could not, in all probability, give his 
daughters more than twenty thousand dollars a- 
piece. 

In the mean time, the Miss Dennings whispered 
about that it was plain to be seen, Mr. Jempson 
and cousin Sabina were dying in love with each 
other; and that, notwithstanding their frequent 
‘sparring’ it would certainly be a match, as no two 
Accord- 
ingly various manceuvres were enacted for the 
purpose of throwing them together. The place 
next to Miss Westmore was always vacated when- 
ever Mr. Jempson appeared. They were made 
to talk to each other, though their opinions were 
continually at variance, and Mr. Jempson (who 
could not believe in the possibility of himself being 
wrong) never would yield an inch to his adver- 
sary, lest she should suppose such unnatural com- 
plaisance had a deeper motive than mere civility. 
Also, the Miss Dennings had confidentially con- 
vinced him, that Miss Westmore, in her heart, was 
so favourably disposed towards Mr. Jempson, that 
her consent to his addresses could at any. time be 
obtained by merely asking it. This determined 
him to defer the asking as long as possible. 

“ Norbert,” said Anna Denning, “ what do you 
mean, whenever you see Mr. Jackaway talking to 
cousin Sabina, by saying that nonsense about the 
Greeks meeting the Greeks—I am sick of hearing 
it—and also a great many other things that you 
are always rhyming over.” 

«“ When Greek meets Greek then is the tug of 
war,” replied Norbert; “Oh, that is something I 
learnt somewhere, when I was a school-boy and 


persons could possibly be more suitable. 


spoke speeches.” 

“T wish you would leave off saying things that 
I can’t understand.” 

“Then I must adopt taciturnity,” resumed Nor- 
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bert—but seeing by the protrusion of her under lip, 
that she had caught a glimpse of his meaning, he 
smoothed away the offence by adding, “ ‘This I am 
sure you do understand, that you are one of the 
loveliest creatures to be found throughout crea- 
tion’s void.” 

The fair Anna smiled, and bowed assentingly. 

Mr. Jackaway Jempson had never travelled out 
of his own country, and very little in it. Never- 
theless, his one unfailing theme was abuse of all 
other portions of the globe—particularly Europe 
—particularly England. Yet, at the same time, 
such was his querulous temperament and his 
love of contradiction that he would allow no 
one to praise America but himself. To Sabina, 
what was at first an amusement, became very 
soon an annoyance, and she endeavoured, as 
much as possible, to avoid him. This, Ellen 
Denning privately assured him was an evidence of 
her increasing regard, saying—* It is plain enough 
she is always uneasy in your presence.” And so 
she certainly was. The coxcomb then prudently 
held off a little, lest he should raise Miss West- 
more’s hopes by giving her too much encourage- 
ment: and this, while it lasted, allowed her a wel- 
come respite. 

«“ You will never get on in this way,” said Nor- 
bert Lankley to him, one evening—“ time is pass- 
ing—cousin Sabina’s visit will soon be at an end; 
and she will have to go home unasked.” 

“I know not what you mean,” said Jempson, 
drawing himself up, and throwing back his head; 
“ you certainly cannot suppose that I mean to take 
a wife who has the slightest tinge of blue in her 
stockings!” 

«“T don’t know,” replied Lankley, “I have my- 
self a sort of misgiving, at times, that with regard 
to women’s hose, a dead white may perhaps be 
found worse than even the darkest indigo.” 

“No, no,” proceeded Jempson, “a woman has 
no business with what is called mind; and if she 
chances to be born with anything like talent, it 
will be best for her never to cultivate it. A woman, 
to make her market early, needs only to be fair and 
languid, and helpless, and meek and soft—in short, 
a good-natured fool.” 

“TI have often heard of good-natured fools,” 
observed Lankley, “ but I never saw one.” 

“Why Norbert! how can you say so 
claimed Anna. 

“ That is,” said Norbert, sturdily, “I have known 
fools enough and to spare, but I never met with one 
in my whole life, that was not both touchy and 
sulky; and as obstinate as a mule, besides.” 

The gentle Anna sulked immediately—but this 
time her lover either did not or would not observe 
the contraction of her brow and the projection of 
her lip, and a slight indication of withdrawing her 
arm from his—but, on second thoughts, she seemed 
to think it best to hold on as usual. 

“However, Jempson,” proceeded Lankley, 
“whether Miss Westmore is blue or not blue, it 
need not concern you much: and I think you may 
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as well quit the field, for (whatever the girls may 
say) I am certain she will never have you.” 

« And why not, pray?” said Jempson, ruffling 
up, “ what has constituted you a judge supreme of 
irresistibility?’ Of course I do not allude to myself 
—but how can you appreciate the attraction of 
the halo, (of course I do not allude to my own,) 
the halo of fame and celebrity that encircles, or will 
encircle, at no distant day, the classic head of 
laurel crowned genius? Particularly if that head 
(of course I do not allude to mine) has been liken- 
ed to a cast of the Apollo Belvidere.” 

“T am glad you are talking of somebody else,” 
said Norbert, “for I really do think your own 
chance is small.” ‘ 

“Well now,” observed Anna, “I declare I thought 
Mr. Jempson meant that he was a genius himself, 
and a cast of Apollo’s Belvidera.” 

Mr. Jempson turned on his heel, and walked 
disdainfully away: beginning to think that fools 
might perhaps be even less endurable than women 
of sense. Piqued also to show how little trouble 
it would cost him to prevail on Miss Westmore to 
be converted into Mrs. Jackaway Jempson, he 
proceeded directly up to that young lady, who was 
netting a purse at the centre-table. Still, being in 
a very bad humour, he could not avoid saying 
something, @ son ordinaire, that sounded unplea- 
santly, notwithstanding that he endeavoured to 
soften his voice. 

“ This is the first time I have seen you at any 
lady-like work. It must be very irksome to you.” 

« By no means,” replied our heroine, “ I often 
employ my leisure with little things of a similar 
description to this.” 

“ Most extraordinary condescension, in a lady 
that devotes so much of her time to study.” ‘ 

“TI do not derive a//] my amusement from books,” 
remarked Sabina. “I find pleasure, and perhaps 
improvement, in many other occupations.” 

“ That is what you literary ladies always say— 
more particularly when you are anxious to make a 
favourable impression on we gentlemen.” 

“T have no anxiety to make a favourable impres- 
sion on you, Mr. Jempson,” said Sabina, coldly. 

“ Perhaps you have done that already,” returned 
Jempson—fearing he had gone too far, and trying 
to look languishing, and to soften his voice to its 
utmost capability. 

Sabina, much displeased, put up her netting, 
and went to the other end of the room, where she 
seemed to overlook a game at chess, played by 
Rosa and Mr. Slowmatch, who put out his finger 
and touched a piece about once in ten minutes, 
pondering over every move as if he had Philidor 
for his antagonist: though his present adversary 
neither understood the game, nor took any pleasure 
in it. But she had small white hands—and chess 
displays hands. And then her little confusion 
when she made a wrong move, was pretty. 

«“ Well,” said Norbert Lankley, approaching 
Jackaway Jempson, who, leaning back in his chair, 
with his eyes fixed on the flowers of the carpet, 
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sat elegantly drumming on the marble table— 
«“ What has frightened away Miss Westmore— 
Have you really proposed’ Just now, when you 
were talking to her, you looked as if you were try- 
ing to put some love into your face—or something 
that you thought might pass for it. Ah! she is a 
clever girl—there is no deceiving cousin Sabina.” 

“TI have broken the ice, I believe,” replied 
Jempson. “ And in spite of her girlish embarrass- 
ment, I could see that I need not have much fear 
for the result. Where there is a union of talented 
genius, with elegance of costume, and fashionable 
deportment and all that—(observe I make no allu- 
sion to myself )—some people can marry whenever 
they please. Have you seen a certain lithograph 
likeness, that is perambulating in certain select 
circles—observe, I don’t say it is mine. Did you 
ever hear that I have been called the American 
Bulwer?” 

“ More shame for you,” replied Norbert. 

«“ Some fragmentary sketches of fashionable life, 
that I was prevailed on to send to several of the 
newspapers in a sister city,” pursued Jempson, 
“ were thought greatly to resemble the early works 
of the author of Pelham—And my Tales of the 
Mayor’s Office, which as yet have circulated only in 
manuscript, are regarded (of course I never repeat 
personal compliments) as very much on a par 
with Paul Clifford, and equally instructive to the 
ductile mind of youth.” 

«“ So much the worse,” said Lankley; “I believe 
both mayor and aldermen would do far less busi- 
ness, if there was a stopper put on the publication 
of the police reports, whether in newspapers or 
novels. I once heard a judge tell that the first 
time he went on his circuit, a great many years 
ago, he came to a country town and found sheep 
pasturing on the court-house steps, where there 
was quite a good crop of grass.” 

«“ Nous avons changé tout céla,’ 
son. 

« Norbert,” said Anna, “do come and sit down 
on our own ottoman, and content yourself there 
the rest of the evening. We might as well not be 
engaged. You tire me to death with so much 
walking and talking. My feet fairly ache from 
keeping up with you; and my hand is so tired 
resting on your arm, that it feels quite numb.” 

Mr. Lankley smiled a queer smile, and obeyed 
in silence, but he mentally determined that when 
once married, and in his own house, he would sit 
altogether solus in a rocking-chair, and that he 
would walk alone about his own parlours, and that 
he would encourage his friends to come and spend 
the evening with him; and, that he would take 
care to provide an ottoman in the farthest recess of 
the back parlour for his Anna to doze upon as 
much as she pleased, on condition that she would 
@o all the dozing herself and not expect him to 
participate. 

Mr. Jempson now took his departure, and on 
passing Rosa Denning, she turned from the beaux 
that were about her, and inquired why he was in 
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such haste to go. “I feel a fit of inspiration com- 
ing fast upon me,” was his reply, “and I must 
hasten to avail myself of the ‘incense kindled at 
the muse’s flame;’ I am full primed for poetry.” 

He made a flourishing bow-general, and then 
departed to his lodging-room, in the fifth story of 
the back buildings of a hotel. Having locked his 
door to prevent interruption, he sat down to his 
desk, and in four hours of hard work, he composed 
four namby-pamby verses, addressed to Miss 8. W.., 
each stanza including all the varieties of long metre, 
short metre, and common metre, according to the 
newest and most disapproved pattern set by certain 
distinguished writers, from whom better sense might 
have been expected. Par parenthése—Let all 
young poets remember that no poetry ever becomes 
popular that is written in an uneven, rugged, 
and irregular measure. Such verses (however 
rich in ideas) always sink into oblivion; for being 
neither tuneable nor quotable, they are soon con- 
sidered unreadable. 

To return to Mr. Jackaway Jempson—-he took 
much pains to inform Miss. 8. W. that on the 
preceding evening he had left the brilliant halls of 
festal pomp, and the sound of harps and lutes, and 
wandered into lonely shades, and laid himself down 
on a bank of roses beside a babbling brook, and 
listened to the song of Philomel, and the murmurs 
of doves, and gazed at the north star, and hoped it 
would smile propitiously upon him, and unite his 
fate with hers. 

These stanzas, after having adjusted all the 
words to his satisfaction, in twenty rough sketches, 
he committed to pink paper, and sealed with goldish 
wax, and sent them to the lady at a proper hour 
next morning. He kept a copy; for the publication 
of which in a small periodical, he afterwards nego- 
tiated with a prudent publisher, who always allowed 
fifty cents a page for comic prose, and twenty-five 
cents for tragic; twelve and a half cents per page 
for serious prose; six and a quarter cents for poetry 
by an acknowledged author: and nothing at all for 
poetry that was anonymous. 

After despatching his lines to our heroine, who, 
not supposing that they implied an offer of marriage, 
regarded them merely as idle verses designed only 
as a display of the writer’s soi-disant genius, Mr. 
Jempson took with him his second-best fair copy, 
and repaired to the store of Norbert Lankley; hav- 
ing a great opinion of that gentleman’s influence in 
the family. Lankley was just then engaged with 
three or four customers. Jempson resolving to 
wait till they were all gone, occupied himself with 
seeming as if he too had come to buy; fingering 
awkwardly the massy folds of domestic muslins 
both bleached and unbleached—and peering with 
unskilled eye among the piles of American cali- 
coes. “T'was not long before the customers were 
suited to their mind;” for goods are sold by the 
bale much more expeditiously than by the yard. 
Jempson then arrested Lankley on the way to his 
desk, and requested a little private conversation 
“ on business of vital importance.” 
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Norbert conducted him into his own studio, as 
he called it, meaning the platform, containing a 
high desk, guarded by a low railing: and handing 
him a tall stool, desired to know in what he could 
serve him. Jempson, after some prefatory sayings 
about genius and inspiration, and laurels and 
glory, and disclaiming all allusion to himself, took 
out what he termed his poem; and after Lankley 
had run over it, desired to know if he did not 
think it would produce a prodigious effect on the 
young lady. 

«“ Well—upon my word,” said Lankley, still 
glancing his eye along the lines, “ it is amazing to 
me how you poets are given to fibbery; excuse the 
term. Now my father-in-law elect, has certainly 
very pretty parlours lighted of evenings by an 
astral lamp in one, and two spermaceti candles in 
the other; but yet his rooms don’t stnke me as 
brilliant halls, and I can’t say I ever saw much 
pomp in them. Then as to the harps and lutes 
they are nothing but a piano. Now I don’t sup- 
pose you walked over Schuylkill last night; and 
I can’t tell where in Philadelphia you found a 
babbling brook. The thing most like one is the 
gutter when a street-hydrant is washing it down, 
and there to be sure you might stretch yourself on 
the curb-stone under the shade of one of the city 
lindens; but sober gentlemen seldom do that thing. 
To be sure, if you must be in plashy places you 
might go out to the brick-ponds; but I would not 
advise you to lie down there without abstracting a 
board from one of the neighbouring lumber-yards, 
or you'll be certain to get the rheumatism if not the 
ague. As to banks of roses, even if you could 
find such things, I don’t see much delight in a 
man’s flumping himself down full length upon a 
cluster of thorny bushes, and crashing about among 
the briars, which he would discover to 
be more plenty than the flowers. I don’t know 
where you found a Philomel, but as to the mur- 
muring of doves, I rather suppose if you heard any 
such noise last night, you must have startled the 
inhabitants of a tavern pigeon-house. Then, with 
regard to the north star or any other star, bringing 
about a match between you and cousin Sabina, 
you'll find it a pretty slow business to wait for 
help of that kind; soI advise you to attend to the 
whole affair yourseif; brush up at once as I did, 
and propose this very evening, right out in plain 
words. Remember that I am now a man of ex- 
perience.” 

“Ts this really your advice?” 

“ Yes, and I know but one objection to your fol- 
lowing it; she'll never have you—” 

“We shall see that,” said Jempson, jumping 
down from the high stool, running his finger 
through his curls, pulling up his many-coloured 
cravat, and drawing on his other whitish glove. 
“ They are all to be at Mrs. Creamer’s party this 
evening, where I am invited of course. I shall 
just look in, and take an opportunity of acquaint- 
ing the young lady with my intentions.” 

“Well, well,” said Lankley, “* Happy’s the 
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wooing that’s not long adoing.’ That's my opi- 
nion, or rather it was.” 

Let not our young 
freedom with which Norbert Lankley attacked the 
folly and the self-love of the irritable Mr. Jacka- 
way Jempson; or at the forbearance with which 
vanity-wounding remarks were received. 
Norbert knew his man, and was well aware that 
all men who in converse with women cannot re- 
strain the violence of their tempers, are gifted with 
proportionate self-command when in intercourse 
with their own sex. He that is a stinging hornet 
to the defenceless, will subside into a harmless fly 
when he lights upon an object that can crush him. 

In the evening, Mr. Jackaway Jempson appeared 
avout ten o’clock, at Mrs. Creamer’s party; with 
his hat under his arm, and in his hand a peculiar 
sort of stick that he called his Fanny Kemble cane. 
He had assumed his lightest step, his mildest voice, 
and his most amiable countenance; and he walked 
directly towards the place where Miss Westmore 

yas sitting. Just as he entered, she was invited 
to sing; and before he could reach her, she had 
been conducted to the piano by a very fine young 
man, the nephew of their hostess. The music- 
stool was just vacated by a young lady who had 
been performing “Batti, batti,’ and had left the 
book open at that song. Sabina took her seat, the 
gentlemen all standing about at the usual distance, 
some of them leaning against the folding-doors; 
and the ladies sitting round, at least as many of 
them as could obtain places. Jempson, however, 
elbowed his way among the company, displacing 
all the males and many of the females, till he 
arrived at the piano, where he stationed himself 
familiarly at the side of Miss Westmore. Sabina 
commenced from memory the deservedly popular 
air of “ Suona la tromba.” Jempson not knowing 
one Italian song from another, thought she was 
engaged on the piece at which the music-book 
was open, and he therefore officiously disposed 
himself to turn over the leaves for her. The first 
time he did this, Sabina smiled; the second time 
she nearly laughed, as did those of the company 
who were near enough to see that she was not play- 
ing from that book, or from any other. Jempson 
persisted with a most dilettanti-like face, as if he 
was following her every note, and knew the very 
instant that she had reached the bottom of the 
leaf; but he turned over so much too fast and had 
gotten through so long before she had finished, 
that he was greatly surprised at the length of the 
last page. 

When our heroine had concluded Suona la 
tromba, her fine voice and manner adding new 
charms to that delightful composition, she gratified 
the company with a beautiful specimen of 
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“ the deep-toned music of the soul 
That warbles in the Scottish song.” 


Before any other request could reach her, Jemp- 
son asked her to sing something purely American. 
“I do not chance to know any American music,” 
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replied Sabina, “ except our national songs; and 
to none of those can a female do justice.” 

“I hope, madam, you have not a prejudice against 
American music,” said Jempson, biting in his lip. 

« By no means; but you know our stock of ori- 
ginal music is extremely small. We have many 
excellent poets; but there are certainly very few 
American musicians who have produced anything 
that is either novel or striking.” 

« Really, Miss Westmore,” said Jempson, his 
lip quivering with indignation, “you absolutely 
Can anything be finer than the 
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astonish me! 
Star-spangled Banner 

“The words of the two first stanzas,” replied 
Sabina, “ are not, I think, excelled by anv song in 
our language. And the music is also very fine, 
but it is the old convivial English air of “Anacreon 
in Heaven.” 

“I suppose, madam, you have never heard Hail 
Columbia’” inquired Jempson, in a smothered 
voice. 

« Certainly I have, and the words are noble and 
animating. But a venerable German officer told 
me that in his country, the music was well-known 
as an old and once popular point of war termed 
Prince Ferdinand’s march.” 

«“ Madam, this is really not to be tolerated,” ex- 
claimed Jempson. “I should not wonder next, if 
you will not allow us even Yankee Doodle.” 

“T believe,” replied Sabina with a smile, “ Yan- 
kee Doodle originated in a humorous cavalier song 
of the days of the civil war, and was composed in 
derision of Oliver Cromwell; it was brought to 
America two centuries ago, by the British soldiers 
sent over by Charles the Second, and they sung it 
to annoy the New England puritans.” 

“I have no patience left,” ejaculated Mr. Jemp- 
son. “This is actually intolerable:—And you a 
native American too; abusing and degrading your 
own country!” 

«“T have done neither,” said Sabina, calmly. 

“Madam, madam,” he persisted, “such re- 
marks as yours are not to be endured.” 

Our heroine did not condescend to any farther 
reply; but, rising with dignity, she took the arm 
of a young lady whom she knew, and returned to 
the other room: while Jempson in high dudgeon 
threw himself on a seat in a corner, and began to 
bite his fingers. 

Norbert Lankley stepped up to him (of course 
with the everlasting Anna upon his arm) and said 
to Jempson, “I see you and cousin Sabina have 
had a brish again. What a silly fellow you are. 
I thought you had brought your courting-book 
with you, and were going to pop the question this 
very evening, in the most approved fashion.” 

“ Do people court with books?” inquired Anna. 
“Tam sure you had none when you courted me; for 
you were looking at nothing but the flower-pots.” 

« No, my prettiest”—replied Norbert, “ courting 
with a book would not have been at all in your 
line. But Jempson, you simpleton, take that frown 
off your face, and try to get up something that 
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may pass for a smile; and quit gnawing your 
glove, for I heard an importer say that good men’s 
kids are scarce in the market, and already on the 
rise. Go make your peace with Miss Westmore, 
and then make your offer. It is well, in some 
cases, to follow up one excitement with another.” 

“I will wait till after supper,” replied Jempson. 
«« By that time I shall feel more composed.” 

« Be sure then you contrive to hand her to the 
table—and do your utmost possible to be attentive, 
and give her plenty of ice,cream; all the ladies 
like that—don’t they, Anna?” 

While the supper was setting in the back par- 
lour, Mr. Jempson, who had remained there reclin- 
ing in his corner, could not give up his usual habit 
of moving by degrees towards the table, till he 
had secured a good place beside it; leaving to other 
beaux all the gallantry of escorting and waiting on 
the ladies. Being already on the spot, he com- 
menced helping himself at once; and was only 
aroused from the discussion of a plate of terrapin 
by seeing Miss Westmore conducted to the table 
by a very handsome young gentleman from the 
south, who attended to her accommodation with the 
ease and tact of habitual good manners. During the 
remainder of the evening, Jackaway Jempson had 
not the smallest opportunity of approaching her. 

“Never mind,” said Lankley, when the com- 
pany were all departing, and he and Jempson met in 
the gentleman’s dressing-room. “ You have a good 
excuse for calling on her to-morrow morning, and 
apologizing; and then, if you are not a very great 
flat, the apology may pave the way for the proposal.” 

“T never apologize,” said Jempson, throwing on 
his cloak. 

And neither he did, except when in danger of a 
caning from a gentleman. 

Next morning, having slept upon it, he came to 
a resolution of actually making a visit to Miss 
Westmore. Having unpinned his curls, and open- 
ed them out, he thought at first of paying some 
extraordinary attention to his toilet, and even of 
going out to buy a new ready-made waistcoat more 
showy than any he had yet possessed. But on 
farther consideration, he concluded that to present 
himself in a costume unusually recherché, would 
be doing the lady tov much honour, and evincing 
too great a desire to make a favourable impression. 
He was in a continual struggle between his desire 
to obtain a handsome consort with a large fortune, 
and his disinclination to unite himself for life to a 
woman of sense and spirit; qualities in a wife for 
which he thought even wealth and beauty could 
scarely atone. However, he consoled himself with 
the idea of ridiculing her mental advantages, and of 
breaking her spirit, when once they were married. 
Accordingly, after returning several times to the 
glass to take another survey before he departed, Mr. 
Jackaway Jempson set out on his important visit; 
and on arriving at the door of Mr. Denning, he 

$ pointedly inquired for Miss Sabina Westmore. 


(To be concluded.) 
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A SKETCH FOUNDED ON FACT. 


“ Leaves have their time to fall, 


Ow no spot, in our beautiful country, did the 
warm evening sunshine fall more bright and cheer- 
ingly, than on Woodlawn, the house of Mr. 
Warren, one of the wealthy sons of Louisiana. 
Indeed, it was a spot on which we might suppose 
even a sunbeam would love to linger and gaze; so 
fairy-like, yet so warm and sheltered did it seem, 
with its wealth of roses and gay spring flowers, 
backed and bounded by a forest of old primeval 
trees. I love those old forest-trees—love them 
when winter has robbed them of their leafy honours, 
—when they stand spreading abroad their naked 
arms, as if imploring that the reign of their tyrant 
might be shortened—and love them, when their 
prayer seems more than granted, by their receiving 
a new and glossy robe, in return for the faded, and 
storm-soiled vestments of which they had been 
despoiled. But, most of all the forest I love the 
pines—those giant sentinels of the woods, which 
stand unchanged for centuries, like monuments 
which “time hath raised to count his ages by.” 
And there were many seemingly keeping guard 
over this quiet spot, and the low murmur of the 
sweet south wind through their branches, seemed 
the spirit of peace whispering “all’s well.” 

A tributary of the Red river rolled its clear waters 
at the foot of the eminence, on the side of which 
rested the mansion, and a rude bridge which served 
to connect the lawn with the wide fields beyond, 
completed the sweet picture—completed it as far 
as inanimate objects were concerned. But all these 
were forgotten, or at least unobserved, when the 
eye rested on the figures of a very young man, and 
a still younger maiden, pausing on that wild old 
bridge. The maiden—for as our tale is most nearly 
connected with her, we name her first—was not 
one formed for the glitter of gay crowds, or the 
glare of midnight assemblies, but once to look upon 
that lovely face, was sufficient to fix it in the 
memory and heartof many. She had the fair skin 
and dimpled cheek of her Scotch paternal ancestry; 
while from her mother, one of the graceful daugh- 
ters of a French emigrant, she inherited the dark 
eyes and jetty ringlets of her native land. But 
the beautiful emple was unnoticed, when the more 
beautiful spirit shrined within, looked forth through 
those dove-like eyes, telling of “Charity, which 
hoped all things,” and love to all mankind. The 
father of Effie Jean Monro had died in her child- 
hood, but the deep grief of her mother made a 
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And flowers to wither at the north-wind’s breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh! Death.’ 


lasting impression on her gentle feelings, and even 
when, many years after, Mrs. Monro gave her 
hand to Mr. Warren, the shade of sadness, some- 
times deepening almost to melancholy, passed not 
away from Effie’s brow. 

Long had they stood there,—that fair girl, and 


that tall noble youth, for Albert Barry was one of 


nature’s nobility, and proud, high resolve flashing 
from his dark blue eye, made him a splendid spe- 
cimen of the future statesmen of our land. Mr. 
Monro had been his guardian, and almost fathe r, 
from the early period which deprived him of both 
parents, until his own death, and when Mr. War- 
ren was received into the family, he fully supplied 
the place of his first benefactor to the young 
orphan. Thus the affection of childhood was 
strengthened by daily intercourse, till it ripened 
into the Jove of later years. Long had they stood 
there, with her hand clasped in his, and many were 
the bright anticipations of the future which they 
indulged in, when, as if suddenly recollecting 
himself, he exclaimed, “ And is it indeed so, Efiie, 
and must we part to-night for so long a time!” 
and even as he spoke, he pressed that delicate hand 
to his lips—“ oh, why can I not go with you! but 
I know it may not be, and the weary hours of your 
absence must be passed in redoubled attention to 
my profession, to atone for the many hours stolen 
from it, when I could not tear myself from your 
side, dear Effie, my own one,”—and the fair hand 
was clasped with an almost convulsive grasp. 

“Yes, Albert, my aunt has sent to inform me 
that she must commence our journey to-night, but 
you must not attempt to lessen my fortitude by 
unavailing regrets, nor grieve for me too much, for 
you well know how hard it has been for me to 
consent to go. And indeed, nothing but the hope 
of escaping for one summer that dreadful fever, 
which for so many of the last years has prostrated 
my strength, could induce me to leave you and 
dear mother. 
her, Albert, and cheer her, for much I fear she will 
pine for her child.” 

«“ That request was not needed, my Effie, to en- 


But you must come often to see 


sure to our dear mother at least a daily visit, but as 

your parting wish it shall be faithfully complied 

with. No duty which a son can pay a mother 

shall be neglected, for nothing can repay the debt 

of gratitude I owe her, for the care she has be- 

stowed on me, since the time when she clasped 
225 
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me, a desolate orphan, to her bosom, and bade me 
call her mother. But every lengthened hour will 
be counted till October, which is the longest period 
of your visit, you know.” 

The wild carol of one of the early mocking- 
birds burst forth so near them, and was continued 
and prolonged with so sweet a cadence, that it 
disturbed their sad thoughts and words, and they 
involuntarily turned to leave the spot, when they 
found the sunny landscape becoming rapidly over- 
cast by a heavy, dark cloud, rising in the west, and 
Effie shuddered as she thought it might be an omen 
of evil, for when they commenced their walk, all 
nature was bathed in golden sunlight, and now a 
gloom, like the shadow of a pall, was passing over 
it. She was about commencing a long journey 
with her aunt, to some seaport town, with the hope 
of finding health through the summer, and though 
she went full of life, and hope, and gay anticipa- 
tion,—when should she return ? 

Another glorious and gorgeous sunset,—another 
wild voluntary from the hidden musician, whose 
home mugt be in that clump of Titi! But it is all 
unseen, unheard, by the sorrowful student who 
stands gazing down into the depths of that dark 
stream, and almost fancies that he again sees the 
lovely image he saw reflected there but yesternight. 
And every evening for many weeks, was the old 
bridge crossed, and the anxious Mrs. Warren 
cheered by the presence of young Albert Barry, 
while the name of Effie Jean, was a talisman to 
bind the links of affection yet closer. One darling 
boy had been given his name, and little Albert 
Warren would occupy no seat but “ Tuzzin 
Albert’s” (as he lispingly called him) knee, while 
“ sister Effie’s” name was mentioned, but would 
sit with his cherub face upturned, and his ruby 
lips parted, while now and then you could hear a 
low murmur of “ sister, tum home.” Even the 
old household servants would contrive to cross his 
path, to express in their uncouth way their kind 
sympathy, and he often heard himself addressed 
with “God bless you, Massa Albert, Miss Effie 
soon be home.” 

But a few weeks had passed, yet far, far away 
from the home of her childhood, surrounded by 
strangers, was that gentle girl, winning, by her 
peculiar grace and charm of manner, the hearts of 
all. Her aunt had selected for their summer resi- 
dence a city on the Gulf of Mexico, famed for its 
salubrious climate, promising an exemption to Effie 
of the dreaded fever, as well as renewed health to 
herself ; besides possessing a charm in her estima- 
tion by being a Naval station. 

It was a gala night. A French frigate lay moored 
in the bay, and a splendid entertainment was given 
to all American officers in port, and to the citizens 
of the town. The gallant vessel was transformed 
into a floating palace, having its entire deck en- 
closed and roofed with snowy canvass, festooned 
with evergreens, while innumerable transparent 
lamps—the work of the tasteful hosts of the even- 
ing—were suspended in the arches formed by the 
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wreaths. In the centre stood the most striking 
ornament, being the insignia of battle,—a cluster 
of muskets and bayonets, a pile of cannon-balls, 
and a few sheathed swords, the whole surmounted 
by the united and entwined standards of France 
and America. And fairy forms and bright smiles, 
gentle maidens and gallant cavaliers were thronging 
that novel saloon; while the light foot bounded 
to the spirit-stirring strains of music, and the yet 
lighter heart leaped high at the graceful compli- 
ments of favoured ones. All the beauty and pride 
of the city were there, and many strangers; but in 
all that gay and glittering assembly, none could 
pass unheeding by the gentle Effie, who, with no 
jewels decking her young beauty, and clad in the 
simplest muslin robe, with her luxuriant dark hair 
parted above her snowy forehead, looked the em- 
blem of innocence and purity; yet some there 
were who said, that even there, a shade was o’er 
her, as if Azrael’s wing was then fanning the 
bloom of health from her cheek. 

Raise high the curtain,—let in the cool, fresh 
land breeze, which comes so refreshingly! Lift 
up the drooping head of the weary sufferer which 
lies throbbing on the uneasy pillow! Perchance 
the cool air and the bright moonlight may soothe 
the aching brow. 

It had been decided by the physicians, that the 
dreadful scourge which devastated all the Southern 
cities in 1839, had at last reached even this healthy 
spot, and several cases of yellow fever had occurred. 
And many anxious eyes were now turned on a 
patient sufferer, whose hard breathing, glittering 
eye and crimson cheek, told but too truly that 
disease was triumphing, and that death would 
soon claim another victim. Yes, there, even there, 
lay Effie Jean Monro, the lily of Woodlawn, the 
idol of Albert Barry, the loved of all! For several 
days it was not known what would be the result, 
but the worst fears of her numerous friends were 
too soon sanctioned by her physicians, and in 
many houses in that city, was heard the sound of 
sorrow, a wail for the young and beautiful being 
who was leaving them for ever, for 


“ None knew her but to love her, 
None named her, but to praise.” 


The holy man of God, whose step was ever in 
the path of duty, knelt often at her bedside, and 
soothed her by his counsels and prayers, and when, 
in his appointed time, her Heavenly Father took 
her to himself, he cheered her passage through the 
dark waters. 

“Oh! let me once more upon my bended knee, 
supplicate my Father in Heaven to hear me!” and 
they granted the petition of that low, plaintive 
voice, and gently lifted the dying girl from her 
couch, and placed her in her familiar and favourite 
attitude. Who may say what thoughts came 
thronging into her heart at that solemn moment! 
To leave the bright and beautiful earth in the 
glowing spring-time of life—to lay her young head 
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in the silent grave, in darkness and alone,—far 

from the dear mother who cherished her in infancy, } 
and who must go sorrowing all her days, for her, 
the first-born,—from the chosen one of her riper 
years—from all that could make life desirable! 
Who may say what bright visions of eternity 





all again, but the will of God be done, and to Him 
I commend you! Hear me, oh, Father! and grant,” 
—and the gentle spirit went up with that last half 
uttered petition. 

That same evening a long train of mourners 
followed a dark hearse to the churchyard, and 


; opened to her view as she knelt for the last time { there, in the land of strangers, they made the last 
: before the Hearer of Prayer!'—*« Mother, brother, resting-place of Effie Jean Monro. J. 
} Albert ! would, oh, would that Effie could see you Pensacola. . 
2 
{ = 
LINES ON BEING ASKED FOR A COPY OF VERSES. 
BY J. M‘LELLAN, JR. 
Tuov biddest me, sweet lady, strike “Lives therethe man with soul so dead,” 
The harp that hath been silent long, Who all unmoved hath watch’d the light 
Tune the mute string and raise again That over nature’s face is spread, 
The poet’s wild unmeasured song. At morn, at noontide, at starlight! 
But all too long the voiceless lyre, Who with unkindled soul hath read 
On the wild willow branch hath hung, The grand, mysterious teachings spread 
Till moss and weeds have bound each wire, O’er all the blue celestial sky, 
And every silver cord unstrung. Where sails the golden moon on high! 
Too long the passing breeze hath sighed Unmoved hath followed in its track 
Its hollow murmur o’er the shell, Each blazing planetary sphere, 
Stealing its cheerful tones away, Or watch’d the glorious sun pursue 
And breathing o’er it but a knell. His bright and limitless career! 
But haply the neglected thing, 
Some gay sweet echo may retain, , , 
And haply at thy word the string pga er tamale eta run 
Some pleasing strain may wake again. Nor he ah awe the este olen 
or hear with awe the solemn voi 
Fain would I picture forth in verse ee eedh 
Some happy scene, some lovely theme, ientie ona heat canes — 
And image of some charming dream, - ‘ og , 
Some lay of love or arms rehearse, Gay sands and shells, and corals rich, 
Which ever to the poet’s lyre ; In prodigal profusion blent. 
Lends a new impulse and new fire. And who thet hears that hollow — 
Repeat its melancholy dirge, 
Nor can the bard in vain invoke Pouring o’er rock or yellow sand 
The promptings of the heavenly muse, Its solemn psalm, its anthem grand, 
When each sweet form of earthly mould, Feels not a mystic awe impart 
And each rich landscape that he sees, A secret sadness to his heart! 
May fill his soul with images For every breaking wave doth seen: 
That volumes could not all express, To waft the tones of human wail, 
How vast the theme—the human heart— Telling of tempests or of wreck, 
With all its deep, mysterious springs, The falling mast, the tattered sail! 
Undying love, unfading hope, 
That o’er all earthly trouble flings How lovely is the soft moonlight, 
A halo of perennial bloom, . Silvering the azure dome of night; 
Like rainbow spanning o’er the tomb A lovely night of blooming June, 
Sweet task, to dip the airy brush, When perfume loads the balmy air, 
And paint with colours of the mind And the leaves twinkle as the moon 
The peerless, priceless graces, all Kindles each pearly dew-drop there 
In some pure human form combined. Sweet then the lover's moonlit walk 
The deep dark eye, in whose clear depth Beneath ghe forest’s drooping shade, 
The hidden soul beams forth in light; And sweet the oft-repeated vows 
The inward, like the outward eye, By Youth to blushing Beauty made! 
All intellectually bright; 
The pure brow, clearer than the crown Earth and wide air, and sea and sky, 
That tips the soaring Alpine peak, A thousand glorious themes supply ; 
The dark locks, darker than the night, The human mind, the human face, 
The crimson, the transparent cheek ; ‘ Beaming with loveliness and grace, 
All these are glorious themes that well é May fire the dullest heart and brain, 
May wake the slumbering string and shell. And warm the dullest poet’s strain. 
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THE MANDARIN; 


OR, 


° LE-PIH’S ADVENTURE IN 


THE GARDENS OF KWONFOOTSE. 


A passage from Chinese History. 


BY N.P 


Tue moon shone like glorified and floating dew 
on the bosom of the tranquil Pei-ho, and the heart 
of the young poet Le-pih was like a cup running 
over with wine. It was no abatement of his exult- 
ing fulness that he was as yet the sole possessor of 
the secret of his own genius. Conscious of ex- 
quisite susceptibility to beauty, fragrance and 
music, (the three graces of the Chinese,) he was 
more intent upon enjoying his gifts than upon the 
awakening of envy for their possession—the latter 
being the second leaf in the book of genius, and 
only turned over by the finger of satiety. Thought- 
less of the acquisition of fame as the youthful 
poet may be, however, he is always ready to anti- 
cipate its fruits, and Le-pih committed but the 
poet’s error, when, having the gem in his bosom 
which could buy the favour of the world, he took 
the favour for granted without producing the gem. 

Kwonfootse had returned a conqueror, from the 
wars with the Hwong-kin, and this night, on which 
the moon shone so gloriously, was the hour of his 
triumph, for the Emperor T'ang had condescended 
to honour with his presence, a gala given by the 
victorious general at his gardens on the Pei-ho. 
Softened by his exulting feelings (for though a 
brave soldier, he was as haughty as Luykong the 
thunder-god, or Hwuyloo the monarch of fire,) 
the warlike mandarin threw open his gardens on 
this joyful night, not only to those who wore in 
their caps the gold ball significant of patrician 
birth, but to all whose dress and mien warranted 
their appearance in the presence of the emperor. 

Like the realms of the blest shone the gardens 
of Kwonfootse. Occupying the whole valley of 
the Pei-ho, at a spot where it curved like the 
twisted cavity of a shell, the sky seemed to shut 
in the grounds like the cover of a vase, and the 
stars seemed but the garden lights overhead. From 
one edge of the vase to the other—from hill-top to 
hill-top—extended a broad avenue, a pagoda at 
either extremity glittering with golds and scarlet, 
the sides flaming with coloured lamps and flaunt- 
ing with gay streamers of barbarian stuffs, and the 
moonlit river cutting it in the centre, the whole 
vista, at the first glance, resembling a girdle of 
precious stones with a fastening of opal. Off from 
this central division radiated in all directions alleys 
of camphor and cinnamon trees, lighted with 
amorous dimness, and leading away to bowers 
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upon the hill side, and from every quarter resound- 
ed music, and in every nook was seen feasting and 
merriment. 

In disguise, the emperor and imperial family 
mingled in the crowd, and no one save the host 
and his daughters knew what part of the gardens 
was honoured with their presence. There was, 
however, a retreat in the grounds, sacred to the 
privileged few, and here, when fatigued or desirous 
of refreshment, the royal personages laid aside dis- 
guise and were surrounded with the deferential 
honours of the court. It was so contrived that the 
access was unobserved by the people, and there 
was therefore, no feeling of exclusion to qualify 
the hilarity of the entertainment; Kwonfootse, 
with all his pride, looking carefully to his popu- 
larity. At the foot of each descent, upon the 
matted banks of the river, floated gilded boats with 
lamps burning in their prows, and gaily dressed 
boatmen offering conveyance across to all who re- 
quired it; but there were also, unobserved by the 
crowd, boats unlighted and undecorated holding 
off from the shore, which, at a sign given by the 
initiated, silently approached a marble stair without 
the line of the blazing avenue, and taking their 
freight on board, swiftly pulled up the moonlit river, 
to a landing concealed by the shoulder of the hill. 
No path led from the gardens hither, and from no 
point of view could be overlooked the more bril- 
liant scene of imperial revel. 

It was verging toward midnight when the un- 
known poet, with brain floating in a celestial gid- 
diness of delight, stood on the brink of the gleam- 
ing river. The boats plied to and fro with their 
freights of fair damsels and gaily-dressed youths, 
the many-coloured lamps throwing a rainbow pro- 
fusion of tints on the water, and many a voice 
addressed him with merry invitation, for Le-pih’s 
beauty, so famous now in history, was of no for- 
bidding stateliness, and his motions, like his coun- 
tenance, were as frankly joyous as the gambols of 
a young leopard. Not inclined to boisterous gaiety 
at the moment, Le-pih stepped between the lamp- 
bearing trees of the avenue, and folding his arms 
in his silken vest, stood gazing in reverie on the 
dancing waters. After a few moments, one of the 
dark boats on which he had unconsciously fixed 
his gaze drew silently towards him, and as the 
cushioned stern was brought round to the bank, 
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the boatman made a reverence to his knees and 
sat waiting the poet’s pleasure. 

Like all men born to gvod fortune, Le-pih was 
prompt to follow the first beckonings of adventure, 
and asking no questions, he quietly embarked, and 
with a quick dip of the oars the boat shot from the 
shore and took the descending current. Almost 
in the next instant she neared again to the curving 
and willow-fringed margin of the stream, and 
lights glimmered through the branches, and sweet, 
low, music became audible, and by rapid degrees, 
a scene burst on his eye which the first glimpse 
into the gate of Paradise (a subsequent agreeable 
surprise, let us presume) could scarcely have ex- 
ceeded. 

Without an exchange of a syllable between the 
boatman and his freight, the stern was set against 
a carpeted stair at the edge of the river, and Le- 
pih disembarked with a bound, and stood upon a 
spacious area lying in a lap of the hill, the entire 
surface carpeted smoothly with Persian stuffs, and 
dotted here and there with striped tents pitched 
with poles of silver. Garlands of flowers hung in 
festoons against the brilliant-coloured cloths, and 
in the centre of each tent stood a low tablet sur- 
rounded with couches and laden with meats and 
wine. The guests, for whom this portion of the 
entertainment was provided, were apparently as- 
sembled at a spot farther on, from which proceeded 
the delicious music heard by the poet in approach- 
ing; and, first entering one of the abandoned tents 
for a goblet of wine, Le-pih followed to the scene 
of attraction. 

Under a canopy of gold cloth held by six bearers, 
stood the imperial chair upon a raised platform,— 
not occupied however, the august T'ang reclining 
more at his ease, a little out of the circle, upon 
cushions canopied by the moonlight. Around, 
upon the steps of the platform and near by, were 
grouped the noble ladies of the court and the royal 
princesses, (‘T'ang living much in the female apart- 
ments and his daughters numbering several score, ) 
and all, at the moment of Le-pih’s joining the 
assemblage, turning to observe a damsel with a 
lute, to whose performance the low sweet music of 
the band had been a prelude. The first touch of 
the strings betrayed a trembling hand, and the 
poet’s sympathies were stirred, though from her 
bent posture and his distant position he had not 
yet seen the features of the player. As the tre- 
mulous notes grew firmer, and the lute began to 
give out a flowing harmony, Le-pih approached, 
and at the same time, the listening groups of } 
ladies began to whisper and move away, and of 
those who remained, none seemed to listen with 
pleasure except Kwonfootse and theemperor. The ; 
latter, indeed, rivalled the intruding bard in his in- 
terest, rolling over upon the cushions and resting 
on the other imperial elbow in close attention. 

Gaining confidence evidently from the neglect 
of her auditory, or, as is natural to woman, less 
afraid of the judgment of the other sex, who were 
her only listeners, the fair Taya, (the youngest ; 
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daughter of Kwonfootse,) now joined her voice to 
her instrument, and sang with a sweetness that 
dropped like a plummet to the soul of Le-pih. He 
fell to his knee upon a heap of cushions and leaned 
eagerly forward. As she became afterwards one 
of his most passionate themes, we are enabled to 
re-conjure the features that were presented to his 
admiring wonder. The envy of the princesses was 
sufficient proof that Taya was of rare beauty; she 
had that wonderful perfection of feature to which 
envy pays its bitterest tribute, which is apologized 
for if not found in the poet’s ideal, which we thirst 
after in pictures and marble, of which loveliness 
and expression are but lesser degrees—fainter sha- 
dowings. She was adorably beautiful. The outer 
corners of her long, almond shaped eyes, the dip- 
ping crescent of her forehead, the pencil of her eye- 
brow and the indented corners of her mouth,—all 
these turned downward; and this peculiarity which, 
in faces of a less elevated character, indicates a 
temper morose and repulsive, in Taya’s expressed 
the very soul of gentle and lofiy melancholy. 
There was something infantine about her mouth, 
the teeth were so small and regular, and their 
dazzling whiteness, shining betwixt lips of the bril- 
liant colour of a cherry freshly torn apart, was in 
startling contrast with the dark !ystre of her eyes. 
Le-pih’s poetry makes constant ,allusion to those 
small and snowy teeth, and the turned-down 
corners of the lips and eyes of his incomparable 
mistress, 

Taya’s song was a fragment of that celebrated 
Chinese romance from which Moore has borrowed 
so largely in his Loves of the Angels, and it 
chanced to be particularly appropriate to her de- 
serted position, (she was alone now with her three 
listeners, ) dwelling as it did upon the loneliness of 
a disguised Peri, wandering in exile upon earth. 
The lute fell from her hands when she ceased, and 
while the emperor applauded, and Kwonfootse 
looked on her with paternal pride, Le-pih modestly 
advanced to the fallen instrument, and with a low 
obeisance to the emperor and a hesitating apology 
to Taya, struck a prelude in the same air, and 
broke forth into an impulsive expression of his 
feelings in verse. It would be quite impossible to 
give a translation of this famous effusion with its 
oriental load of imagery, but in modifying it to the 
spirit of our language, (giving little more than its 
thread of thought,) the reader may see glimpses of 
the material from which the great Irish lyrist 
spun his woof of sweet fable. Fixing his keen 
eyes upon the bright lips just closed, Le-pih sang: 


When first from Heaven’s immortal throngs 
The earth-doom’d angels downward came, 
And, mourning their enraptured songs, 
Walked sadly in our mortal frame; 
To those, whose lyres of loftier string 
Had taught the myriad lips of Heaven, 
The song that they forever sing, 
A wondrous lyre, ’tis said, was given. 
“ And go,” the seraph-warder said, 
As from the diamond gates they flew, 
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“ And wake the songs ye here have led 
In earthly numbers, pure and new! 
And yours shall be the hallowed power 
To win the lost to Heaven again, 
And when earth’s clouds shall darkest lower 
Your lyre shall breathe its holiest strain! 
Yet, chastened by this inward fire, 
Your lot shall be to walk alone, 
Save when, perchance, with echoing lyre, 
You touch a spirit like your own; 
And whatsoe’er the guise you wear, 
To him, ’tis given to know you there.” 


The song over, Le-pih sat with hands folded 
across the instrument and his eyes cast down, and 
Taya gazed on him with wondering looks, yet 
slowly, and as if unconsciously, she took from her 
breast a rose, and with a half-stolen glance at her 
father, threw it upon the lute. But frowningly 
Kwonfootse rose from his seat and approached the 
poet. 

« Who are you?” he demanded angrily, as the 
bard placed the rose reverently in his bosom. 

« Le-pih!” 

With another obeisance to the emperor, and a 
deeper one to the fair Taya, he turned, after this 
concise answer, upon his heel, lifting his cap to his 
head, which, to the rage of Kwonfootse, bore not 
even the gold ball of aristocracy. 

“ Bind him for the bastinado!” cried the infu- 
riated mandarin to the bearers of the canopy. 

The six soldiers dropped their poles to the 
ground, but the emperor’s voice arrested them. 

« He shall have no violence but from you, fair 
Taya,” said the softened monarch; “ call to him by 
the name he has just pronounced, for I would hear 
that lute again!” 

“ Le-pih! Le-pih!” cried instantly the musical 
voice of the fair girl. 

The poet turned and listened, incredulous of his 
own ears. 

« Le-pih! Le-pih!” she repeated, in a soft tone. 

Half hesitating, half bounding, as if still scarce 
believing he had heard aright, Le-pih flew to her feet, 
and dropped to one knee upon the cushion before 
her, his breast heaving and his eyes flashing with 
eager wonder. T'aya’s courage was at an end, and 
she sat with her eyes upon the ground. 

“Give him the lute, Kwonfootse!” said the 
emperor, swinging himself on the raised chair with 
an abandonment of the imperial avoirdupois, which 
set ringing violently the hundred bells suspended 
in the golden fringes. 

« Let nét the crow venture again into the nest 
of the eagle,” muttered the mandarin between his 
teeth as he handed the instrument to the poet. 

The sound of the bells brought in the women 
and courtiers from every quarter of the privileged 
area, and, preluding upon the strings to gather his 
scattered senses, while they were seating them- 
selves around him, Le-pih at last fixed his gaze 
upon the lips of Taya, and commenced his song to 
an irregular harmony well adapted to extampore 
verse. We have tried in vain to put this cele- 
brated song of compliment into English stanzas. 
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It commenced with a description of Taya’s beauty, 
and an enumeration of things she resembled, 
dwelling most upon the blue lily, which seems to 
have been Le-pih’s favourite flower. The burthen 
of the conclusion, however, is the new value every 
thing assumed in her presence. “Of the light in 
this garden,” he says, “there is one beam worth 
all the glory of the moon, for it sleeps on the eye 
of Taya. Of the air about me there is one breath 
which my soul drinks like wine—it is from the 
lips of Taya. Taya looks on a flower, and that 
flower seems to me, with its pure eye to gaze after 
her for ever. Taya’s jacket of blue silk is my 
passion. If angels visit me in my dreams, let them 
be dressed like Taya. I love the broken spangle 
in her slipper better than the first star of evening. 
Bring me, till I die, inner leaves from the water- 
lily, since white and fragrant like them are the 
teeth of Taya. Call me, should I sleep, when 
rises the crescent moon, for the blue sky in its 
bend curves like the drooped eye of Taya,” &c. &c. 

“« By the immortal Fo!” cried the emperor, rais- 
ing himself bolt upright in his chair, as the poet 
ceased, “ you shall be the bard of Tang! Those 
are my sentiments better expressed! The lute, in 
your hands, is my heart turned inside out! Lend 
me your gold chain, Kwonfootse, and, Taya! come 
hither, and put it on his neck!” 

Taya glided to the emperor, but Le-pih rose to 
his feet, with a slight flush on his forehead, and 
stood erect and motionless. 

“ Let it please your imperial majesty,” he said, 
after a moment’s pause, “ to bestow upon me some 
gift less binding than a chain.” 

“Carbuncle of Budha! What would the youth 
have!” exclaimed Tang in astonishment... “Is not 
the gold chain of a mandarin good enough for his 
acceptance?” 

« My poor song,” replied Le-pih, modestly cast- 
ing down his eyes, “is sufficiently repaid by your 
majesty’s praises. The chain of the mandarin 
would gall the neck of the poet. Yet—if I might 
have a reward more valuable—” 

“In Fo’s name what is it””’ said the embarrassed 
emperor. 

Kwonfootse laid his hand on his scimitar, and 
his daughter blushed and trembled. 

«“ The broken spangle on the slipper of Taya!” 
said Le-pih, turning half indifferently away. 

Loud laughed the ladies of the court, and 
Kwonfootse walked from the bard with a look of 
contempt, but the emperor read more truly the 
proud and delicate spirit that dictated the reply; 
and in that moment probably commenced the 
friendship with which, to the end of his peaceful 
reign, T'ang distinguished the most gifted poet of 
his time. 

The lovely daughter of the mandarin was not 


’ 


behind the emperor in her interpretation of the 


character of Le-pih, and as she stepped forward to 
put the detached spangle into his hand, she bent 
on him a look full of earnest curiosity and admi- 
ration. 
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« What others give me,”’ he murmured in a low 
voice, pressing the worthless trifle to his lips, 
«“ makes me their slave; but what Taya gives me 
is a link that draws her to my bosom.” 

Kwonfootse probably thought that Le-pih’s 
audience had lasted long enough, for at this mo- 
ment the sky seemed bursting into flame with a 
sudden tumult of fire-works, and in the confusion 
that immediately succeeded, the poet made his way 
unquestioned to the bank of the river, and was 
re-conveyed to the spot of his first embarcation, in 
the same silent manner with which he had ap- 
proached the privileged area. 

During the following month, Le-pih seemed 
much in request at the imperial palace, but, to the 
surprise of his friends, the keeping of “ worshipfu! 
society” was not followed by any change in his 
merry manners, nor apparently by any improve- 
ment in his worldly condition. His mother still 
sold mats in the public market, and Le-pih still 
rode, every few days, to the marsh, for his panniers 
of rushes, and to all comers, among his old acquaint- 
ances, his lute and song were as ready and as gra- 
tuitous as ever. 

All this time, however, the fair Taya was con- 
suming with a passionate melancholy which made 
startling ravages in her health, and the proud 
mandarin, whose affection for his children was 
equal to his pride, in vain shut his eyes to the 
cause, and eat up his heart with mortification. 
When the full moon came round again, reminding 
him of the scenes the last moon had shone upon, 
Kwonfootse seemed suddenly lightened of his care, 
and his superb gardens on the Pei-ho were as sud- 
denly alive with preparations for another festival. 
Kept in close confinement, poor Taya fed on her 
sorrow, indifferent to the rumours of marriage 
which could concern only her sisters; and the 
other demoiselles Kwonfootse tried in vain, with 
fluttering hearts, to pry into their father’s secret. 
A marriage it was certainly to be, for the lanterns 
were painted of the colour of peach-blossoms—but 
whose marriage? 

It was an intoxicating summer’s morning, and 
the sun was busy calling the dew back to heaven, 
and the birds wild with entreating it to stay, (so 
Le-pih describes it,) when down the narrow street 
in which the poet’s mother plied her vocation, 
there came a gay procession of mounted servants 
with a led horse, richly caparisoned, in the centre. 
The one who rode before held on his pommel a 
velvet cushion, and upon it lay the cap of a noble, 
with its gold ball shining in the sun. Out flew 
the neighbours as the clattering hoofs came on, and 
roused by the cries and the barking of dogs, forth 
came the mother of Le-pih, followed by the poet 
himself, but leading his horse by the bridle, for he 
had just thrown on his panniers, and was bound out 
of the city to cut his bundle of rushes. The poet 


gazed on the pageant with the amused curiosity of 


others, wondering what it could mean, abroad at 
so early an hour; but, holding back his sorry beast 
to let the prancing horsemen have all the room 
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they required, he was startled by a reverential 
salute from the bearer of the velvet cushion, who, 
drawing up his followers in front of the poet’s 
house, dismounted and requested to speak with 
him in private. 

Tying his horse to the docr-post, Le-pih led the 
way into the small room, where sat his mother 
braiding her mats to a cheerful song of her son’s 
making, and here the messenger informed the bard, 
with much circumstance and ceremony, that in 
consequence of the pressing suit of Kwonfootse, 
the emperor had been pleased to grant to the gifted 
Le-pih, the rank expressed by the cap borne upon 
the velvet cushion, and that, as a noble of the 
Celestial Empire, he was now a match for the in- 
comparable Taya. Furthermore the condescending 
Kwonfootse had secretly arranged the ceremonial 
for the bridal, and Le-pih was commanded to 
mount the led horse and come up with his cap and 
gold ball to be made forthwith supremely happy. 

An indefinable expression stole over the features 
of the poet as he took up the cap, and placing it 
on his head, stood gaily before his mother. The 
old dame looked at him a moment, and the tears 
started to her eyes. Instantly Le-pih plucked it off 
and flung it on the waste heap at her side, throwing 
himself on his knees before her in the same breath, 
and begging her forgiveness for his silly jest. 

“Take back your bauble to Kwonfootse!” he 
said, rising proudly to his feet, “and tell him that 
the emperor, to whom I know how to excuse my- 
self, can easily make a poet into a noble, but he 
cannot make a noble into a poet. The male bird 
does not borrow its brighter plumage from its mate, 
and she who marries Le-pih will braid rushes for 
his mother!” 

Astonished, indeed, were the neighbours, who 
had learned the errand of the messenger from his 
attendants without, to see the crest-fallen man 
come forth again with his cap and cushion. Aston- 
ished much more were they, ere the gay cavalcade 
were well out of sight, to see Le-pih appear with 
his merry countenance and plebeian cap, and, 
mounting his old horse, trot briskly away, sickle in 
hand, to the marshes. The day passed in wonder- 
ing and gossip, interrupted by the entrance of one 
person to the house while the old dame was gone 
with her mats to the market, but she returned duly 
before sunset, and went in as usual to prepare 
supper for her son. 

The last beams of day were on the tops of the 
pagodas when Le-pih returned, walking beside his 
heavy-laden beast, and singing a merry song. He 
threw off his rushes at the door and entered, but 
his song was abruptly checked, for a female sat on 
a low seat by his mother, stooping over a half- 
braided mat, and the next moment, the blushing 
Taya lifted up her brimming eyes and gazed at 
him with silent but pleading love. 

Now, at last, the proud merriment and self- 
respecting confidence of Le-pih were overcome. 
His eyes grew flushed and his lips trembled with- 
out utterance. With both his hands pressed on 
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his beating heart, he stood gazing on the lovely 
Taya. 

*« Ah!” cried the old dame, who sat with folded 
hands and smiling face, looking on at a scene she 
did not quite understand, though it gave her plea- 
sure, “Ah! this is a wife for my boy, sent from 
heaven! No haughty mandarin’s daughter she! no 
proud minx, to fall in love with the son and de- 
spise the mother! Let them keep their smart caps 
and gift-horses for those who can be bought at 
such prices! My son is a noble by the gift of 
his Maker—better than an emperor’s gold ball! 
Come to your-supper, Le-pih! Come, my sweet 
daughter!” 

Taya placed-her finger on her lip, and Le-pih 
agreed that the moment was not yet come to en-~ 
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lighten his mother as to the quality of her guest. 
She was not long in ignorance, however, for before 
they could seat themselves at table, there was a 
loud knocking at the door, and before the old dame 
could bless herself, an officer entered and arrested 
the daughter of Kwonfootse by name, and Le-pih 
and his mother at the same time, and there was no 
dismissing the messenger now. Off they marched, 
amid the silent consternation and pity of the 
neighbours,—not toward the palace of justice, how- 
ever, but to the palace of the emperor, where his 
majesty, to save all chances of mistake, chose to 
see the poet wedded, and sit, himself, at the bridal 
feast. T'ang had a romantic heart, fat and volup- 
tuous as he was, and the end of his favour to 
Le-pih and Taya was the end of his life. 
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THE HOMES OF EARTH. 


BY THE LATE GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


Wuenre, Earth, are thy homes? O, could I find 
One like my childhood’s, where my baby heart 
Listed its morning impulse, and went forth 

A very fool in its simplicity, 

Yet happy as twas simple—could I find 

One that had hearth like that I gather’d to, 
When I first shouted to my father’s call, 

And wept upon the knees of her who bare 

And nursed me in my nothingness—could I 
Find home that had a definition now, 

Like that which saw me lifting into prime, 

And dashing years aside impatiently, 

As spirit-mad for manhood—O, how far, 

How tireless would I make my pilgrimage, 

To find such altar-place! I would lay down 
Myself in off ring on its holy stone, 

And glory in my sacrifice! I'd weep 

Those tears that have no words—as, when a boy, 
I water'd the giad hearth with. I would bend, 
As did my infant and unpractis’d knees 

To that low music of parental prayer, 

Which rose, as shadows of the morn or eve 

Or brake or gather'd on the cluster’d heads 
That veil’d them to the voice.—Home—and its song! 
O! how the echo of those beings comes, 

Who made that home and music—who gave God 
The tribute of their white spirits— who pour'd 
Their mingled melody in cadences 

That ask’d for mercy, while they sung of joy ! 
Home—and my sister song! They cannot die— 
The mem’ry, nor the sound—for both are link’d 
With that fine bond of Immortality, 

Whose quick electric life speaks sparklingly 
The golden circle round! O! could J hear 
That music of my childhood—could I weep 

As I wept -aen, when hallow’d cries went up 
Unto the Pather, to whom jubilee 

Ascends nv: with th’ acceptance of the strain 
Breath’d in hush’d plaintiveness, I’d say farewell, 
Ye anthems of the world !—ye thunder sounds 
Of city or the sea !—give me but this— 

The lowly barmonies of hearth and home, 


As they ask’d entrance at the gate of God, 
From lips of children music-strung with prayer! 


I have heard men tell of their fatherland, 

As something it did fever them to think 

Or even dream of. They would shake their heads, 
And sigh, and answer in half-utter'd prayer, 

That Heaven would keep them exiles, if you spake 
Of country, and the beauty of the vales 

That fenc’d your home, and heard your infancy, 

In its first shoutings. They were pallid mien, 
Who spake but sparingly—and that with oaths, 

As though they own’d those souls by which they swore, 
Or knew that God whom they'd unsanctify 

In every curling of their thankless lips! 

I have heard others laugh, as 1 have wept 

To tell this tale of boyhood—the old gate, 

The well—the pathway—and the silent wood— 
The slow smoke lazing through the quivering air— 
The hum of waters, and the call of birds— 

As though these tales were visions of a brain 

Mad with some gentle influence, that the world 
Own’d not, save in its children, or its fools. 


But are not such its fools—these harden’d men, 
That in such traitorous mood forswear the fount 
Whence they took life—the bubbling fount that plays 
In an unfailing echo to the voice, 

The tiny joyousness of morning years! 
Where—what is memory? If there be a heart 
In these encastled bosoms, can it be 

It has forgot those pulses that were heard 

With its first intimations—the quick beat 

That Nature sounded, ere the fiend of Shame 
Woke it to riot in its citadel ? 

O! never with the great heart and the good 
Can mingle this forgetfulness—it comes 

But over treas’nous spirits, that see light 

In what to Virtue ’s darkness—spirits damn’d 
To that paralysis which is but Death 

To the high-soul’d—the bravery of earth! 
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OLD MORTALITY. 


(See Plate.) 


Ir it be true that Goldsmith never touched a 
subject without adorning it, not less true is the 
remark that Scott never introduced a real character 
into one of his delightful fictions without render- 
ing him famous all the world over. Little thought 
the patient, self-denying, world-shunning Robert 
Paterson, while he was engaged in the pious work 
of retrieving from oblivion the monuments of the 
Covenanters, that a century after, his praises should 
ring through Europe, and that his graven image 
(vera effigies) should adorn the splendid cemetery 
of a great city, thousands of miles from the scene 
of his disinterested labours. But even so it is. 
Justice is sometimes done to modest merit, even in 
this world; and the man who devotes his life to 
toil in obedience to a noble sentiment is rewarded 
with unexpected immortality. 

It would be paying our readers a poor compliment 
to suppose that they were not well acquainted with 
the character of Old Mortality; but we may safely 
presume that some of them are uninformed of the 
fact, that the beautiful group of statues, executed 
by the celebrated Scottish sculptor Thom, repre- 
senting the well known interview between the 
novelist and the enthusiast, forms one of the most 
attractive ornaments of the beautiful cemetery of 
Laurel Hill, near Philadelphia. 

The splendid engraving of Cushman, from a 
drawing of Croome’s, which accompanies this ar- 
ticle, will give our readers a perfect idea of the 
group, and of the structure which incloses it. We 
dare not attempt a description of what Scott has 
already described, and in introducing the following 
passage from the tale of Old Mortality, as the most 
appropriate pendant to the picture, we only remark 
that the statue which represents Sir Walter him- 
self, is reputed to be an exact resemblance of that 
celebrated personage :— 

“ One summer evening, as in a stroll, such as I 
have described, I approached this deserted mansion 
of the dead, I was somewhat surprised to hear 
sounds distinct from those which usually soothe its 
solitude, the gentle chiding, namely, of the brook, 
and the sighing of the wind in the boughs of three 
gigantic ash-trees, which mark the cemetery. The 
clink of a hammer was, on this occasion, distinctly 
heard; and I entertained some alarm that a march- 
dike, long meditated by the two proprietors whose 
estates were divided by my favourite brook, was 
about to be drawn up the glen, in order to substi- 
tute its rectilinear deformity for the graceful wind- 
ing of the natural boundary. As I approached, I 
was agreeably undeceived. An old man was seated 
upon the monument of the slaughtered presbyte- 
rians, and busily employed in deepening, with his 
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chisel, the letters of the inscription, which, announc- 
ing, in scriptural language, the promised blessings 
of futurity to be the lot of the slain, anathematized 
the murderers with corresponding violence. A blue 
bonnet of unusual dimensions covered the gray 
hairs of the pious workman. His dress was a large 
old-fashioned coat of the coarse cloth called hod- 
dingray, usually worn by the elder peasants, with 
waistcoat and breeches of the same; and the whole 
suit, though still in decent repair, had obviously 
seen a train of long service. Strong clouted shoes, 
studded with hobnails, and gramoches or leggins, 
made of thick black cloth, completed his equipment. 
Beside him, fed among the graves a pony, the com- 
panion of his journey, whose extreme whiteness, 
as well as its projecting bones and hollow eyes, 
indicated its antiquity. It was harnessed in the 
most simple manner, with a pair of branks, a hair 
tether, or halter, and a sunk, or cushion of straw, 
instead of bridle and saddle. A canvass pouch 
hung around the neck of the animal, for the pur- 
pose, probably, of containing the rider’s tools, and 
anything else he might have occasion to carry with 
him. Although I had never seen the old man 
before, yet, from the singularity of his employment, 
and the style of his equipage, I had no difficulty 
in recognizing a religious itinerant whom I had 
often heard talked of, and who was known in vari- 
ous parts of Scotland by the title of Old Mortality. 

«“ Where this man was born, or what was his 
real name, I have never been able to learn; nor are 
the motives which made him desert his home, and 
adopt the erratic mode of life which he pursued, 
known to me except very generally. According 
to the belief of most people, he was a native of 
either the county of Dumfries or Galloway, and 
lineally descended from some of those champions 
of the Covenant, whose deeds and sufferings were 
his favourite theme. He is said to have held, at 
one period of his life, a small moorland farm;— 
but, whether from pecuniary losses, or domestic 
misfortune, he had long renounced that and every 
other gainful calling. In the language of Scripture, 
he left his house, his home, and his kindred, and 
wandered about until the day of his death, a period 
of nearly thirty years. 

«“ During this long pilgrimage, the pious enthu- 
siast regulated his circuit so as annually to visit 
the graves of the unfortunate Covenanters, who 
suffered by the sword, or by the executioner, during 
the reigns of the two last monarchs of the Stuart 
line. These are most numerous in the western 
districts of Ayr, Galloway, and Dumfries, but they 
are also to be found in other parts of Scotland, 
wherever the fugitives had fought, or fallen, or suf- 
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fered by military or civil execution. Their tombs 
are often apart from all human habitation, in the 
remote moors and wilds to which the wanderers 
had fled for concealment. But wherever they 
existed, Old Mortality was sure to visit them when 
his annual round brought them within his reach. 
In the most lonely recesses of the mountains, the 
moor-fow! shooter has been often surprised to find 
him busied in cleaning the moss from the gray 
stones, renewing with his chisel the half-defaced 
inscriptions, and repairing the emblems of death 
with which these simple monuments are usually 
adorned. Motives of the most sincere, though 
fanciful devotion, induced the old man to dedicate 
so many years of existence to perform this tribute 
to the memory of the deceased warriors of the 
church. He considered himself as fulfilling a 
sacred duty, while renewing to the eyes of posterity 
the decaying emblems of the zeal and sufferings of 
their forefathers, and thereby trimming, as it were, 
the beacon-light, which was to warn future genera- 
tions to defend their religion even unto blood. 

“In all his wanderings, the old pilgrim never 
seemed to need, or was known to accept, pecuniary 
assistance. It is true, his wants were very few; 
for wherever he went, he found ready quarters in 
the house of some Cameronian of his own sect, or 
of some other religious person. The hospitality 
which was reverentially paid to him he always ac- 
knowledged, by, xcepairing the gravestones (if there 
existed any) belonging to the family or ancestors 
of his host. As the wanderer was usually to be 
seen bent on this pious task within the precincts 
of some country churchyard, or reclined on the 
solitary tombstone among the heath, disturbing the 
plover and the blackcock with the clink of his chisel 
and mallet, with his old white pony grazing by his 
side, he acquired, from his converse among the dead, 
the popular appellation of Old Mortality. 

«“ The character of such a man could have in it 
little connection even with innocent gayety. Yet, 
among those ef his own religious persuasion, he is 
reported to have been cheerful. The descendants 
of persecutors, or those whom he supposed guilty 
of entertaining similar tenets, and the scoffers at 
religion by whom he was sometimes assailed, he 
usually termed the generation of vipers. Convers- 
ing with others, he was grave and sententious, not 
without a cast of severity. But he is said never 
to have been observed to give way to violent passion, 
excepting upon one occasion, when a mischievous 
truant-bdy defaced with a stone the nose of a 
cherub’s face, which the old man was engaged in 
retouching. I am in general a sparer of the rod, 
notwithstanding the maxim of Solomon, for which 
school-boys have little reason to thank his memory; 
but on this occasion I deemed it proper to show 
that I did not hate the child——But I must return 
to the circumstances attending my first interview 
with this interesting enthusiast. 

“In accosting Old Mortality, I did not fail to pay 
respect to his years and his principles, beginning 
my address by a respectful apology for interrupting 
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his labours. ‘The old man intermitted the opera- 
tion of the chisel, took off his spectacles and wiped 
them, then replacing them on his nose, acknow- 
ledged my courtesy by a suitable return. Encou- 
raged by his affability, I intruded upon him some 
questions concerning the sufferers on whose monu- 
ment he was now employed. ‘To talk of the ex- 
ploits of the Covenenters was the delight, as to 
repair their monuments was the business of his 
life. He was profuse in the communication of all 
the minute information which he had collected 
concerning them, their wars, and their wanderings. 
One would almost have supposed he must have 
been their contemporary, and have actually beheld 
the passages which he related, so much had he 
identified his feelings and opinions with theirs, and 
so much had his narratives the circumstantiality 
of an eye-witness. 

«“« We,’ he said, in a tone of exultation,— we 
are the only true whigs. Carnal men have assumed 
that triumphant appellation, following him whose 
kingdom is of this world. Which of them would 
sit six hours on a wet hill-side to hear a godly 
sermon? I trow an hour o’t wad staw them. 
They are ne’er a hair better than them that shamena 
to take upon themsells the persecuting name of 
bludethirsty tories. Self-seekers all of them, strivers 
after wealth, power, and worldly ambition, and for- 
getters alike of what has been dree’d and done 
by the mighty men who stood in the gap in the 
great day of wrath. Nae wonder they dread the 
accomplishment of what was spoken by the mouth 
of the worthy Mr. Peden, (that precious servant of 
the Lord, none of whose words fell to the ground, ) 
that the French monzies sall rise as fast in the 
glens of Ayr, and the kenns of Galleway, as ever 
the Highlandmen did in 1677. And now they are 
gripping to the bow and to the spear, when they 
suld be mourning for a sinfu’ land and a broken 
covenant.’ 

“ Soothing the old man by letting his peculiar 
opinions pass without contradictien, and anxious 
to prolong conversation with so singular a charac- 
ter, I prevailed upon him to accept that hospitality, 
which Mr. Cleishbotham is always willing to extend 
to those whe need it. In our way to the school- 
master’s house, we called at the Wallace Inn, where 
I was pretty certain I should find my patron about 
that hour of the evening. After a courteous in- 
terchange of civilities, Old Mortality was, with 
difficulty, prevailed upon to join his host in a single 
glass of liquor, and that on condition that he should 
be permitted to name the pledge, which he prefaced 
with a grace of about five minutes, and then, with 
bonnet doffed and eyes uplifted, drank to the 
memory of those heroes of the Kirk who had first 
uplifted her banner upon the mountains. As no 
persuasion could prevail on him to extend his con- 
viviality to a second cup, my patron accompanied 
him home, and accommodated him in the Prophet's 
Chamber, as it is his pleasure to call the closet 
which holds a spare bed, and which is frequently 
a place of retreat for the poor traveller. 
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PASSING 


« The next day I took leave of Old Mortality, 
who seemed affected by the unusual attention with 
which I had cultivated his acquaintance and listen- 
ed to his conversation. After he had mounted, not 
without difficulty, the old white pony, he took me 
by the hand and said, ‘ The blessing of our Master 
be with you, young man! My hours are like the 
ears of the latter harvest, and your days are yet in 
the spring; and yet you may be gathered into the 
garner of mortality before me, for the sickle of 
death cuts down the green as oft as the ripe, and 
there is a colour in your cheek, that, like the bud 
of the rose, serveth oft to hide the worm of corrup- 
tion. Wherefore labour as one who knoweth not 
when his master calleth. And if it be my lot to 
return to this village after ye are gane hame to 
your ain place, these auld withered hands will 
frame a stane of memorial, that your name may 
not perish from among the people.’ 

“TI thanked Old Mortality for his kind intentions 
in my behalf, and heaved a sigh, not, I think, of 
regret so much as of resignation, to think of the 
chance that I might soon require his good offices. 
But though, in all human probability, he did not err 
in supposing that my span of life may be abridged 
in youth, he had over-estimated the period of his 
own pilgrimage on earth. It is now some years 
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since he has been missed in all his usual haunts, 
while moss, lichen, and deer-hair, are fast cover- 
ing those stones, to cleanse which had been the 
business of his life. About the beginning of this 
century he closed his mortal toils, being found on 
the highway near Lockerby, in Dumfriesshire, ex- 
hausted and just expiring. The old white pony, 
the companion of all his wanderings, was standing 
by the side of his dying master. ‘There was found 
about his person a sum of money sufficient for his 
decent interment, which serves to show that his 
death was in no ways hastened by violence or by 
want. The common people still regard his memory 
with great respect; and many are of opinion, that 
the stones which he repaired will not again require 
the assistance of the chisel. They even assert, 
that on the tombs where the manner of the martyrs’ 
murder is recorded, their names have remained in- 
delibly legible since the death of Old Mortality, 
while those of the persecutors, sculptured on the 
same monuments, have been entirely defaced. It 
is hardly necessary to say that this is a fond ima- 
gination, and that since the time of the pious 
pilgrim, the monuments which were the objects of 
his care are hastening, like all earthly memorials, 
into ruin or decay.” 
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“PASSING AWAY.” 


SUGGESTED BY THE MOTTO ON THE RING OF A FRIEND. 


“PassIno away, passing away’’— 
A bright bird warbled in numbers gay, 
Pausing awhile on its quivering wing, 
Of its onward flight, and its home to sing; 
“T joy to leave you my northern bowers, 
Though grateful your shade in the summer hours, 
For the cold, rough blasts have destroyed your bloom, 
And winter hath come with his chilling gloom, 
And homeward, detained by no captive chain, 
I return to my native clime again. 
To cloudless skies, to a fairer land, 
I haste with a free and a joyful band, 
Gladly,I carol my parting lay— 

Passing away, passing away.” 


“Passing away, passing away’’— 
Murmured a flower in its slow decay, 
And it bowed its head to the raging blast, 
That its beauteous petals around it cast ; 
“T rejoice, stern friend, that thou layest me low, 
I welcome thy summons, I long to go, 
In the earth’s warm bosom to sink to rest,— 
She will guard me safe in her sheltering breast. 
When the spring returns, I again shall rise, 
And, clad in new beauty, unclose mine eyes. 
Why should I linger alone ’mid-the dead, 
The loved and the lovely, around me, have fled ? 
Calmly, I yield to thy pitiless sway, 

Passing away, passing away.” 


“Passing away, passing away” 
Whispered a saint, as he dying lay, 
While his pallid brow and his languid eye, 
Now spake of the triumph, the glory nigh; 
“ Gladsome earth, farewell! Iam thine no more! 
Tempting world, thy joys and thy woes are o’er! 
Soon, from sin and anguish forever free, 
I shall mount on high with my Lord to be! 
Heaven’s shining portals e’en now appear! 
The song of the ransomed—I hear! I hear! 
I shall soon be with you, ye blessed band! 
Release me, sweet death, with thy mighty hand! 
To the land of rest and eternal day, 

Passing away, passing away.” 


“ Passing away, passing away”— 
Sang an angel choir o’er the child of clay; 
Unseen their glances of pitying love, 
While wafted their song to the courts above— 
“Tt will soon be ended, this fearful strife, 
And thou shalt awaken to blissful life. 
Then tremble not, mortal, nor fear to die, 
O come thou with us, to thy home on high ! 
The sainted, the loved, for thy coming wait, 
To dwell with them, in their happy state; 
There are mansions fair, in that world of light, 
Soon, soon will they burst on thy raptured sight ! 
Gazing upon thee, we joyfully say— 

Passing away, passing away.” Cc. 
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DESTINED BY FATE. 
A POPULAR BALLAD, 


COMPOSED BY 
MICHAEL KELLY. 


To be had at J. G. Osbourn’s Music Saloon, No. 30 South Fourth Street. 
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Wide seas must part me, From my love 
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heart be Still sin-cere to you, Still sincere to you. 
























































Still must T languish, 
From thy charms apart, 
Rack’d with the anguish 
Of a fearful heart: 
Yet I will cherish 
Hope for thy dear sake ; 
—— t For if hope should perish, 
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A CONVERSATION ABOUT BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 
BY MRS. HALE. 


“T am tired to death, with these grave essays on educa- 
tion,” said Ellen Marvin, as she laid down a periodical 
which contained a long and somewhat prosy editorial. 
“ Why,” she continued, “cannot we sit here, around this 
veritable table, and talk over the new publications, and 
discuss plans of improvement, and sometimes illustrate 
these dry subjects by a lively anecdote or story? I think 
it of importance to interest the fancy and feelings when we 
would make people remember the facts we teach.” 

“ Well, we can make the attempt,” said the schoolmas- 
ter, smiling, as was his wont, when he saw Ellen display 
her enthusiasm a little too warmly. “Our age is the era 
of experiments; we may as well try something new now 
and then; so to begin—what particular subject shall we 
now discuss ?”’ 

“T see there is a variety of poems both printed and in 
manuscript, on the table,” gaid Ellen. “I should like to 
hear your opinion on this question—why, when the poetical 
spirit is so predominant among us, is there so little really 
good poetry produced ?”’ 

“Because our poets, or most of them, resign all origi- 
nality of thought, all expression of genuine feeling to the 
authorities, models and mannerisms of the British poets,” 
replied the schoolmaster. “ Americans have imitated, and 
they suffer the penalty of all imitators—what is really 
excellent in their productions is usually set down as pla- 
giarisms, and their feeblest efforts are cited when their 
own creative genius is to be exemplified.” 

“ But do not all the modern British poets study the emi- 
nent writers, and model their own productions after these 
classic models?” inquired Mrs. Marvin. 

“ Certainly,’ returned the schoolmaster—“ and our own 
countrymen should, in a degree, do this also. The man- 
ner and form of poetry may be learned by the study of the 
best writers; the soul, the substance, must be imparted by 
the author himself. What I mean is, that truth in the 
sentiment, is essential to excellence in poetry ; for nothing 
is good that is not true. Now we have anew world, a 
government formed on or greatly modified by new princi- 
ples of the rights of man ; and social life here exhibits new 
and peculiarfeatures. When our poets write as Americans, 
as republicans; when they write truth in sentiment, that 
is, describe as they see and feel, the appearances of nature 
around us; when they exemplify the conditions of actual 
life here, as Burns did in ‘Caledonia;’—when they paint 
human thought, feeling, passions, pursuits as exhibited in 
our Own country, or as they contrast with actual life in 
other countries, then we shall have original poetry.” 

“I believe it was the remark of some great critic, that 
no poet was equal to his poems,” said Ellen; “if it be 
so, fancy must predominate over the sober understanding 
in such compositions.” 

“In a degree certainly,” returned the schoolmaster. 
“True poetry always has a tendency to elevate whatever 
emotion it awakens—still, it must do this in accordance 
with experience andanalogy. It must have good sense for 
its basis, and the exaltation of sentiment it calls forth must 
flow from the high moral aim of the poet; and not from the 
lofty language he may use, or the harmonious versification 
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he may attain. In short, there must be reason as well as 
rhyme to constitute poetry; and now, let us see whether 
we can find any articles in the mass of MSS. before us, 
worthy of a place in the Lady’s Book. What shall we 
say to 

OUR CORRESPONDENTS?” 

“Oh! say,” replied Ellen, “that we could never insert 
the half that is sent us, though we filled the ‘ Book’ with 
poetry. So the writers must be thankful if we give the 
titles of their articles a place.” 

“Thave marked these for insertion, whenever we shall 
have room,” said the schoolmaster—“ enter them on the 
list of accepted,” viz.—“ Rock Island.” “ The Dutchess 
of Musseldorf.’ “ The Fuiry Sentence.” “The Lilly 
and the Rose.” 

“ Are those all?” said Ellen. “ Why, there are no poems 
here.” 

“ Very true,” returned the schoolmaster—* but you see 
I have laid by a number of poems for further examination. 
Now for the rejected. Pray read the titles ?” 

Ellen read the list as follows:—‘ Ossian’s Soliloquy.” 
“ A Sketch.” “ The Bereft.” “A Dirge.” “ Song.”— 
“ A Forecastle Tale.” “ The Lost Child.” “ Niagara.” 
“ There is a Heaven.” “ Flowers of Mutability.”” “ The 
Step-Mother, §c.” “ To a Lady in the Cherokee Nation.” 
“ The Hindoo Maid.” “ To Caroline.” 

“T think the last stanza of this poem is quite a prettily 
turned compliment to the writer’s lady love,” said Ellen, 
as she read it aloud. 

“How quiet all things are !—no sound 

Save yonder tinkling rill ;— 

And even ifs faint murmuring, 
Doth make it seem more still ! 

And yet, though I love quietness, 
Though solitude is dear; ~ 

I would that thou wert here, dear girl! 
I would that thou wert here!” 

“ And now whatisto be done with the remaining MSS!” 

“Oh, lay them by till next month,” said the schoolmas- 
ter. “We must look over the new publications, and 
give a few short notices.” 

“ Take this large work first,” said Ellen,—“ Dr. Mortt’s 
Travets 1x Evrore anp THE East.—It looks like a 
readable book.” 

“Excellent print it is,” said the schoolmaster, “ and 
that circumstance would sell the edition. But it has much 
interest for the American public on several accounts; its 
author is one of our most eminent surgeons, and throughout 
the book he displays that devotion to his professional pur- 
suits which will insurethe respect of his medical brethren; 
and then he shows himself to be a man of truly Christian 
principles, and thoroughly imbued with American senti- 
ments. Thus far we can give unqualified praise to the 
work. The style is not quite perfect; there is too much 
straining for effect, especially in the introduction. But 
these faults we will leave to be dissected by those who de- 
light in the slashing style. There is a very interesting 
account of King Otho and his lovely Queen, and a charm- 
ing sketch of the daughter of Bozzaris, which our young 
ladies will admire. The sentiment of the work is, through- 
out, good and pure, and the many friends of the author 
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will, no doubt, be glad to have this solid memento of his 
various wanderings; and Carey and Hart will find a ready 
sale for the book.” 

« Here is another work from the same publishers—Psy- 
chology, or Elements of a New System of Mental Philo- 
sophy, on the Basis of Consci and Ci 
Sense,” said Ellen. 

“ Ah, yes,”—replied the schoolmaster, “ it is the work of 
the Rev. Dr. Schmucker—a man of deep thought and fer- 
vent piety. I am glad to find this awakened attention to 
the operations and powers of the mind; where, as in 
this case, the writer seems to have studied mental pheno- 
mena with attention. But hissystem, like those of Locke, 
Reid, Stewart, and the German philosophers, is involved 
in much obscurity; and the terms employed to express 
ideas, though doubtless clear to the writer, will not, we 
fear, always be lucid to the reader. Yet every effort to 
understand the nature of the immortal spirit in man and 
how to train and exercise it, deserves encouragement in 
this age of physical experiments and improvements.” 

“T hope you will find time to study it, Ellen,” said Mrs. 
Marvin. 

«“ When I have finished reading this delightful work— 
Repertoire de Litterature Francaise. 1 hope you like 
this melange,” said Ellen. 

“T have looked it over with much interest,” replied the 
schoolmaster, “and feel much indebted to the publishers, 
Messrs. Gihon & Fairchild, for such a really useful work. 
For those who wish to understand something of French 
literature from its origin, it will be a treasure. 

“Tt has been a subject of complaint that we have been 
accustomed to look upon English literature as alone 
worthy of our attention. We have all indeed heard the 
names of Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire. But how much 
has been revealed to the English reader of the works 
which constitute the foundation of the French language; 
their Chaucers, Hollinsheds, and others, whom in our own 
tongue we regard as the very pioneers to the genius of 
Spenser and of Shakspeare! In this work we find an at- 
tempt, unsatisfactory it is true, but still some effort to con- 
vey to us the information that French literature is not con- 
fined to the few bright minds with whose names we have 
been made so familiar by the declamations of French re- 
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viewers. We trust, however, that the compiler of the pre- 
sent volume is sensible of its incompleteness, and that we 
shall have an addition embracing the character and pro- 
ductions of Madame De Stael, Madame Cottin, and some 
of the fine letter-writing of the ladies of the age of Louis 
the 15th, the only true literature of that day. It is to be 
hoped that in a supplement we shall find nothing left to 
wish for.— What is the title of that neat looking little 
book ?”” 

“Anasvervs. A Poem. By a Virginian,” said Ellen. 
“Printed in the best style of the Harpers, and just the size 
for a pretty gift book.” 

“Tt certainly deserves favour from the religious world,” 
said the schoolmaster: “for the sentiments are deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of pure religion. That its author isa 
young man of high standing in society, who is ‘ not study- 
ing for the ministry,’ is an additional recommendation. 
Some of the descriptions are sublime and awful to a pain- 
ful degree; and there are passages of great beauty and 
pathos. The conclusion, where the stricken Jew bows in 
penitence, acknowledges his Saviour and is forgiven, is 
finely imagined, and powerfully depicted. There are 
some faults, to be sure, in the poem, but its merits greatly 
predominate, and it will not die.” 

“ Here is another poetical work, which has reached its 
second edition—The Patapsco, and other Poems— by 
Charles Soran,” said Ellen. 

“It is a pity they have spoiled so much good paper,” 
said the schoolmaster. “ The author has the poetic feeling 
strong, but he has not yet had leisure or opportunities of 
cultivating his taste. There are bright gleams of fancy and 
great ease of versification in the poems, but they seem to 
have been written, as Handy Andy set about his work, 
without exactly knowing what was to be done next; and 
the first thought that presented itself was, whether con- 
gruous or not, adopted.” 

“ Here is the prospectus for the Poet’s Magazine, to be 
published in Albany, by E.G. Squier,” said Ellen. 

“Tam glad to hear it,” said the schoolmaster; “I hope 
many of our poetical correspondents will send their favors 
to that work. The Editor will find no difficulty in ob- 
taining contributions—but to select and revise—that is the 
trial. Wewish him success ” 
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Physiology for Schools: By Reynett Coartss, M. D. ; 
E. H. Butler. Philadelphia, 1842. Q 


Dr. Coates has treated this interesting branch of science ; 
in an easy, familiar, and at the same time eminently skil- ° 
ful way. Avoiding the dull formality of mere technical é 
description, he has made his work attractive to the young } 
by infusing into it the charm of novelty—by introducing 
various analogies—by making his illustrations clear, con- 
cise, and obvious; and by adopting a style which, while it 
is free from all affectation, does not degenerate into pue- ; 
rility. 


Popular Technology, or Professions and Trades. 2 vols. } 
arper & Brothers, 1842. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Edward Hazen, the author of this treatise, is well ‘ 
known by a series of well-digested school books, which 
bear his name. In these volumes he has described with 
great clearness, the various trades and professions usually ; 
pursued in this country, mingling with the mere descrip- 
tion, such facts, as properly belong to the subjects con- ¢ 
sidered. The work cannot fail to be useful. 
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Narrative of an Expedition to the Polar Seas. By Ad- 
miral Ferdinand Wragell, of the Russian Navy. Harper 
& Brothers, 1841. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 


Ali the expeditions which have been undertaken to dis- 
cover a Northwest passage, have been surrounded by cir- 
cumstances of great interest. The importance of the ob- 
ject—the boldness of the efforts—the strangeness of the ad- 
ventures--have imparted to all the narratives a degree of 
unusual interest, which this one fully shares. Besides, 
the countries and the people therein described are more 
varied, and less known, than those portrayed by the Eng- 
lish navigators, who have given their observations to the 
public. 





Life of Richard Ceur de Lion. 2 vols. J. & H. Langly. 
New York, 1842. 

These volumes show great research. As might be sup- 
posed from the nature of the subject, they are deeply in- 
teresting not only to the cursory reade~ ut to the student 
of history. To the latter they open various sources of in- 
formation, which may be explored with great benefit. 
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ys o&f Philos y. From the French, y c.S. Henry, eminent cheapness, but also on account of its intrinsic 
D. 2 vols. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 1842. Carey worth. The original music it contains is prepared for it 


ry Hart, Philadelphia. 

An epitome of this kind has long been desirable. The 
larger works on kindred topics are fur the most part pon- 
derous, and inaccessible tothe general reader. In this the 
arrangement is lucid, and the descriptions brief, clear and 


pithy. 





Essays on Property and Labour. By Francis Lieber. 
Harper & Brothers, 1842. Carey & Hart, Philada. 


The views embodied in these essays are sensible, straight- 
forward and well fuunded. We wish that a knowledge of 
the principles it inculcates, and the lessons it teaches, 
were more generally diffused among the quacks who now- 
a-days practise legislation on subjects of vital importance, 
without comprehending their plainest elements. 





Select Poems. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. pp. 324 

The circumstance that this selection has reached its 
fourth edition, is a sufficient evidence of its popularity. As 
its esteemed author is one of the Editors of our “ Book,” we 
rejoice that her work needs no eulogy. It is sufficient for 
our readers to learn through our pages,“hat this work is 
elegantly got up, with several beautiful engravings. It is 
a volume every lady will prize as evidence of the genius 
and the purity of female literary influence. Published by 
E. C. Biddle: Philadelphia. 1842. 





Report of the Patapsco Female Institute. 

Among the many excellent schools for the instruction of 
young ladies, which our country affords, we would call the 
attention of parents to one lately placed under the care of 
Mrs. Lincoln Phelps—a lady whose literary reputation, as 
well as her signal success as a teacher of youth, are well 
known. We rejoice to see that the noble state, where was 
first established the broad and just principles of freedom 
of conscience and equal rights to all religious sects, is 
taking effective steps for the advancement of female edu- 
cation. It is true, as the “ Report” says— 

“ Maryland is so situated in relation to both the north 
and south, that it will, doubtless, hereafter, exercise an im- 
portant influence over the future destinies of our country. 
The children of the south, owing to existing causes, are not, 
as much as formerly, sent to the north for their education ; 
and it becomes, therefore, highly important that schools of a 
high character shall be established in the southern states.” 
And then the liberal plans to be pursued cannot fail of 
rendering this Institute popular. The Principal disclaims 
the intention of any sectarian policy,—the officers and 
teachers are of various religious denominations, who will 
together form one Christian family. The following senti- 
ments show the good sense of the principal, Mrs. Fhelps, 
and will secure the approval of every judicious parent.— 

“ Moral Influence.—Though we speak of a liberal edu- 
cation, we have no intention of tolerating any neglect of 
feminine duties or accomplishments. We would not sa- 
crifice to intellectual improvement any of the moral and 
domestic virtues which purify and sweeten life, and ren- 
der woman a blessing and an ornament to society. We 
believe that a cultivated intellect, unconnected with an 
amiable disposition, good principles, and a feminine regard 
to taste and decorum, must ever lead to disgusting pedantry, 
and pernicious extravagance in principle and conduct.” 

This excellent seminary is situated in the vicinity of 
Ellicott’s Mills, about ten miles from Baltimore. Success 
attend it. 





The Lady’s Musical Library—We cannot too fre- 
quently nor too strongly commend this publication to the 
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by the most distinguished composers; and its selections, 
made by the Editor, Mr. Jarvis, a most excellent and suc- 
cessful pianist, are of the choicest kind. And the manner 
in which it is done up is also highly attractive. The sheets 
are of the same size as the usual Piano music; the music is 
executed with remarkable accuracy, and upon paper of 
such a quality that it maintains its position on the music 
stand—which all ladies know to be a desirable quality. 

The three numbers thus far published, contain thirty- 
four distinct pieces of music, arranged for the piano, em- 
bracing Songs, Waltzes, Quadrilles, Marches, Quick 
Steps, Galopades, &c. Among these are original Songs 
by Gen. Morris, Dr. Mitchell, Professor Walter, C. West 
Thompson, and others; and original music by C. E. Horn, 
Herwig, Knoop, Mitchell, Rudelph, Homann, Knight, and 
other skilful composers. We copy from the March number 
an exquisite ballad by Dr. Mitchel!, the music of which is 
as sweet and plaintive as the words. The accompanying 
note explains the circumstances under which it was 
written. 


I’VE WAITED LONG. 

I’ve waited long, but not in vain, 
Though youth and health are gone, 

And days of sorrow, nights of pain, 
Have found me still alone: 

I’ve waited long for thee! and now 
Thou comest back to me, 

With sorrow on thy furrowed brow, 
A wreck from fortune’s sea. 


But welcome still thou broken one, 
Tho’ nothing’s left of thee, 

But that fair name and thrilling tone, 
So dear of yore to me; 

Tho’ gone the flush of love's young day, 
His calmer light will come, 

To shed a purer, softer ray, 
On sorrow’s stainless home. 


Thou could’st not know in brighter days, 
How all my heart was thine ; 

It is when sun’ have ceased to blaze, 
That spotless planets shine ; 

Then let the world frown on, since thou 
Art true to love and me, 

And I will fan thy fever’d brow, 
And be the world to thee. 


My Daan M’Micnaet—According to your request, I 
send you the song, and the music to which I made it. In 
composing a song I always fall into a strain, which, ac- 
cording to accident, is original or recollected. The one I 
now send you is a simple original air, which, on account 
of the singularity of its source, may please some of your 
subscribers of that sex whose virtues, so often witnessed in 
my professional pursuits, I take great pleasure in holding 
up to imitation. 

Sitting up one gloomy winter night with a poor gentle- 
man who returned, aftera long absence, to finish his sickly 
remainder of life in an impoverished home, I heard the 
tale of early love, long deferred hope, and disastrous for- 
tunes, which I have told with more than poetic truth in 
the simple verses now sent to you. The good being who 
waited, welcomed and watched, has faithfully performed 
her promise, and he whom she loved in absence and unto 
death, departed to a happier world, blessing with his last 
accents, the angel hand of tireless and disinterested affec- 


attention of our readers. It is one to which every lady who tion. Truly yours, 
has a piano should subscribe, not only on account of its ; J. K. Mrrcenett. 
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